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Dictiona Americanisms: a Glossary of 
cart Phrases ‘coually iegardel as 
Peculiar to the United States. By John Rus- 
sell Bartlett. 1 vol. 8vo. Bartlett & Wel- 
ford. 1848. 


WE rejoice that some one has at length taken 
the American tongue in hand; nor could the 
matter have fallen into better hands than those 
of Mr. Bartlett, who seems to have ransacked 
the Union to get up his vocabulary of the va- 
rious Americanese idioms, ‘There is many a 
phrase here which, although frequently used 
in our country newspapers, would be “above 
one’s bend” so far that he might “ absquatu- | 
late” without “acknowledging the corn ;” all of | 
which expressions the reader will find explain- 
ed and illustrated with quotations, upon the 
first page of Mr. Bartlett’s Dictionary. Now 
although it be only in the most select circles 
that these choice Alleghanic idioms prevail, 
yet it is well for people generally to be aware 
of their true purport. Americans, “ the most 
intelligent people on earth,” should at least be 
fully conversant with all the lights and shades 
of their own language. 

But let us look at this matter in a more se- 
rious light. A friend recently travelling in 
England, after an agreeable conversation in 
the cars with a well-informed islander, was 
complimented by the Englishman as speaking 
English remarkably well for a foreigner; as 
the American very properly took an early op- 
yer to profess = ee nhneainee 

8 r pardon,” said our friend, 0 
not talk Eelck " 

“ Not English ?” 

“No, I talk Americanese, as | perceive you 
do ; for the English, as spoken by a majority of 
your countrymen, seems to be a very different 
way toe my vernacular.” 

The whim of the remark struck the oppo- 
site party, and led to a familiar discussion, in 
which the English gentleman confessed him- 
self worsted. 

Now without taking the Cockney talk of 
Dickens’s principal characters, or the provin- 
cialisms of the different counties of England 
as specimens of the prevalent lan of the 

-ople, it must be admitted that the uage 
of Shakspeare and Milton, to which both na- 
tions are common heritors, is more universal 
in this country than in England. An in- 
genious article, in a former number of this 
journal, entitled “ Maine Yankeeisms,” of- 
fered a curious list of phrases in familiar use in 
this country, and often termed vulgarisms by 
half-enlightened ignorance, all of which were 
long since made classic by Ford, Massinger, 
Ben Jonson, Beatimont and Fletcher, and the 
oar seb etee A vast majority of 
our sup m slang rases belongs to 
this order of words. The sen “ to cotton to,” 
which Mr. Bartlett merely notes as being of 
common use in the Southwestern States, mean- 
ing “to take a liking to you—to stick to him as 
cotton would,” still in common colloquial use in 
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tists, too, use, in its present sense, the verb to 


\lam—-which a witty American child derived | 


from the Latin lambo, to lick, and which Wal- | 
ter Scott, in a note to Peveril of the Peak, er-| 
roneously deduces from the treatment of Dr. | 
Lamb by the mob of Peveril’s time. 

The verb to progress, which the English so | 
long laughed at as an Americanism, we be-_ 
lieve they have latterly re-admitted into the | 
language, upon the authority of Shakspeare | 
and Ford, backed by Washington Irving and | 
the London Quarterly Review. 


« Let me wipe off this honorable dew 
‘That slowly doth progress on thy cheeks.” 
SaaKsPeary. 


« ——Although the popular blast | 
Hath reared thy wave up to bestride a cloud, 
Or progress in the chariot of the sun.” 
Forp. 


Even the word calculale may be found, if ie 
recollect aright, used in its American sense, | 
in a passage of “ Julius Cesar.” Now, while | 
flow of its manly vernacular with sloppy 
words, like “ potter,” or new applications of 
old words, like any of the thousand fashiona- 
ble applications of the nursery term “ nice,” 
we do not see that Americans are in any way 
compelled to draw from these muddled tribu- 
taries instead of the well of English undefiled. 
Nor will the present savinaio) imitation of 
every new-fashioned English term continue 
long among us. “In our hot youth, 
when George the Fourth was King,” an 
English coat and an English hat were in- 
dispensable to the young leaders of the haut 
ton. But we all know now, that though Eng- 
lish cloth and sewing, and indeed all that be- 
longs to the useful arts in the make of gar- 
ments, is perfection—yet that the cut of a coat, 
which is properly a branch of the fine arts, is 
rarely attainable by an Englishman. So too 
with hats! The idea of a uniform shape of 
cylindrical hat, with a brim of so many inches 
to every physiognomy, could only have grown 
up in a country where thoroughly mechanized 
habits had obliterated all delicacy of discrimi- 
nation in the application of individual taste ; 
had, in a word, turned taste into an arbitrary 
code instead of ay at otras y inspiration, 
of genius. As with the dress of our persons 
so will it soon be with the dress of our minds. 
The fibrous staple of clear, hard, honest Eng- 
lish thought must indeed ever possess a value 
in this country proportionate to the rarity of the 
commodity among our own mercurial and 
poetic race. But in the development of lan- 
uage it even now is evident that the prepon- 
of fancy and imagination among the 
masses in this country will inevitably soon 
make the English tributary to us. They have 
already borrowed from the ue expres- 
sions rife among our common , a greater 
number of new phrases than we take from 
them, although this country is drenched with 
cheap books redolent of English ’ 
Mr. Bartlett has shown great industry in 
collecting these colloquialisms into a really 





as we are informed, occurs repeatedly 


interesting and quite entertaining vocabulary 


Young England is constantly degrading the | 
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ductory paper on “American Dialects” his 
comments upon one of the sources of their 
origin are worth noting from the ease with 
which we may all verify the facts. This is 
nothing more than the existence of crowded 
neighborhoods all over the country, of people 
who, though speaking English, are by descent 
of other than English origin. Mr. Bartlett 
gives many words in familiar use in the State 
of New York, which have come down from its 
ancient Dutch colonists. ‘The Germans of Penn- 
sylvania, the French of Louisiana, and the 
Spaniards of Florida have likewise supplied 
many phrases; which, with our locomotive 
population, become rapidly distributed over the 
region, and are fast being incorporated with the 
general vernacular—the instances of the Hol- 
landers’ word Boss, the French Levee, and the 
Spanish Canyon are familiar, as we find them 


jused in newspapers throughout the United 
| States. 


The origin of the word Caucus, now an in- 
dispensable term in politics, Mr. Bartlett leaves 
as much in the dark as he finds it, quoting 
only Gordon’s History of the American Revo- 
lution, 1688, as giving the earliest account of 
the word. From Gordon’s remarks Mr. 
Pickering derives the word from the habits of 
the ship business of New England, in which the 
Caulkers of course figured. 


This must be entirely erroneous. The 
word is evidently of Indian origin. It is from 
the same dialect probably with the Long Island 
word Secaucees, and its use and meaning were 

robably once nearly identical with that of the 
roquois word Kanticoy mentioned by Colden 
a hundred years ago as having precisely the 
same import among the Mohawks as it now 
has among the people of some of the western 
counties of New York, “ kanticoy” being still 
used in some neighborhoods for a particular 
social gathering just as caucus is applied all 
over the Union for a special political meeting. 
We imagine that at the south west Mr. 
Bartlett might much extend his list of words 
of a similar origin to these. 


Some of his definitions are not so full 
as they might be. To the word mull, 
for instance, he only appends Johnson's 
definition, “ to soften and dispirit.” Mr. Bart- 
lett might, if on a sleighing party anywhere 
within a dozen miles of this city, hear as 
many orders given to innkeepers on a cold 
winter’s night, to mull a pitcher of claret for 
this or that party of merry-makers. And a 
delicious draught it is too, a tumbler of mulled 
claret,as every wel eee tee-totaler ought 
to remember—or, if not remembering, ought 
to have drunk before he took the pledge. 

Upon the word loafer our Philologist dilates 
“considerably,” but he does not seem to think 
of identifying it in origin with the word loper, 
or land-loper, which he gives on another page. 
Our authority for this s tion is no less a 

rsonage than that erudite soldado, Major 
Dugald getty, in Scott’s Legend of Mon- 
trose. The Major, fresh from the wars of the 
immortal Gustavus Adolphus of Sweden, 
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ealls Ranald of the Mist a land-lougher. But 
here again another point is suggested. The 
old ‘Swedish colony, established on the 
Delaware 200 years ago, by the famous Ox- 
enstern, was broken up, as all know how 
who have read Knickerbocker’s veritable his- 
tory. And it is among the descendants of the 
Swedes in New York and Philadelphia that 
we get the first traces of this now universal 
and indispensable word, which describes a 
portion of the population of this great city as 
eharacteristically as does the Italian Lazzaroni 
or the Spanish Lepero identify their brothers 
of Naples or Mexico, By the way, it just 
occurs to us that one of Paulding’s tales in 
commemorating the Swedish rising under 
“Koningsmark the Long Finn” makes that 
doughty hero one of the original loughers or 
loafers of the land. But it is time for us to 
stop, albeit we could find argument enough 
for several pages of the slip-shod talk in Mr. 
Bartlett’s curious volume. 


Letters addressed to the Countess of Ossory, 
from the year 11769 to 1797, by Horace Wal- 
pole, Earl of Orford ; now first printed from 
the original MSS. Edited, with Notes, by 
the Right Hon. R. Vernon Smith, M.P. 2 
vols. 8vo. London: 1848. 


As this new work has not yet been repub- 
lished in this country, our readers will be glad 
to anticipate its appearance by the following 
refreshing notice from the London Quarterly : 


We have so often and so recently explained 
our views of the personal and literary charac- 
ter of Horace Walpole, that we shall on this 
occasion have little more to do than to give our 
readers a brief notice of an unexpected and by 
no means inconsiderable addition to the alread 
vast harvest of his miscellaneous carveiiesl- 
ence. In our number for September, 1843 
(vol. Ixxii., p. 516), we stated that his publish- 
ed letters (including the last batch of those to 
Sir Horace Mann then annonnced) fell !ittle 
short of two thousand, and we expressed an 
opinion that the discovery of many others 
might be reasonably looked for. These vo- 
lumes are come to confirm our former, without 
diminishing our further, expectation ; for they 
are from a source which we had not antici- 
pated. We knew that Lady Ossory had been 
an early and intimate acquaintance of Wal- 

le; but we were not aware of their having 

n such frequent correspondents, as that her 
cabinet could supply us with above four hun- 
dred of his letters; and we now see some rea- 
son to believe that there must have been many 
more. 

We are sorry to begin with repeating the 
complaints which we have had to make of the 
very defective way in which Walpole has been 
recently edited—perhaps our grievance on this 
occasion would be better phrased if we said 
that these volumes are not edited at all. The 
title- , indeed, tells us that they are edited 
by Mr. Vernon Smith; but there is scarcely 
any other of the work that confirms this 
promise. This is a great ane a Or be- 
cause of all Walpole’s letters, this batch espe- 
cially and peculiarly needed marginal illustra- 
tion, and the talents and position of Mr. Smith 
raised a confident hope that the task he had un- 
dertaken would be not merely adequately, but 
brilliantly, executed. From what causes Mr. 
Smith has to so great a degree abdicated his 
editorial functions, and, in the rare instances in 
which he has done anything, done it so super- 
ficially, we cannot conjecture. The kind of 
apology he makes is not unmixed with a sneer 
at the duty he has thus neglected :— 





“The few notes which I have added relate 
only to such circumstances as my relationship 
enabled me to explain of family history. 1 
have purposely abstained from the repetition of 
accounts of persons which have been given in 
former editions of Walpole’s letters, which are 
derived from registers and magazines, open to 
the observation of all who think it worth while 
to pursue such inquiries.” 


We readily admit that if Mr. Smith considers 
his publication as a mere continuation—the 
11th and 12th volumes as it were—of the vast 
mass of Walpole’s letters, it would have been 
needless to identify or characterize persons in- 
cidentally mentioned, and who were already 
familiarly known to all Walpole’s readers ; but 
as this is edited as a separate work, and, as is 
stated, for “ the amusement of the public,” we 
think as much should have been told as would 
insure that necessary ingredient to amuse- 
ment—the comprehending what and whom the 
correspondents are writing about ; it is a little 
hard that those who take up a gossiping vo- 
lume should be obliged to provide themselves 
further with the Annual Register, Gentleman’s 
Magazine, and a_ succession of old Peerages, 
to discover the object and meaning of one of 
Walpole’s jokes on Lady A. or Lord B. Mr. 
Smith must feel this, and has accordingly in a 
very few instances afforded us some such 
lights; but unluckily he holds up his candle— 
almost, we think, without exception—-where 
there was the least call for one. When Wal- 
le mentions “a dear old blind friend in 
aris,” Mr. Smith—habitually so sparing of 
illustrations—need hardly have told us (i. 25) 
that “ Madame du Deffand” was meant: when 
Walpole, after having said that Lord Shel- 
burne had married Lord Ossory’s sister, calls 
him “ votre beau-frére,” it was rather superflu- 
ous in an editor usually so taciturn to repeat 
that it means “ Lord Shelburne, who had mar- 
ried Lord Ossory’s sister,” p. 93: or when 
Walpole says that Lord Waldegrave had died at 
Lord Aylesford’s house in the country, and that 
the scene of the catastrophe was “ Packing- 
ton”—we could have guessed, without a note, 
that Packington was “ Lord Aylesford’s house,” 
p. 401. And these, be it observed, are three of, 
we believe, not much above a dozen explanato- 
ry notes in the whole volumes. We don’t ob- 
ject even to such almost superfluous informa- 
tion, but we wonder that one who thought it 
necessary in such cases should have neglected 
it in so many others where it was more 
wanted. 


But Mr. Smith, in his contempt of the hum- 
ble duties of an annotator, mistakes we think 
the question. It is not merely of the want of 
such illustrations as may be collected from re- 
gisters or magazines that we complain—they 
may be obtained, as Mr. Smith remarks, “ by 
all who think it worth while to pursue such in- 
quiries,” or, as we should rather have said, b 
those who wish to be able to read his 
without laying it down a hundred times to 
consult a hu others——but what the read- 
er most indispensably needs, and what regis- 
ters and magazines cannot supply, is the ex- 
planation of small events, slight iiesians, ob- 
scure anecdotes, traits of individual character, 
the gossip of the circle, and all the little items 
and accidents of domestic, social, and political 
life, which constitute ina most peculiar degree 
the staple of Walpele’s pai ew ie? 
most frequent occasions and chief objects of 
either his wit or his sagacity, and without some 
knowledge of which his best letters would be 
little more than a collection of riddles. Let us 
give a few examples. In describing a severe 

of the gout he says— 








[August 19. 
——————————————————— 
**T am still dandled in the arms of two ser- 
vants, and not yet arrived at my go-cart. In 
short, IT am fit for nothing but to be carried into 
the House of Lords to prophesy.”—Vol. i. pp. 6, 
7. 


Many of the present generation of readers 
would require here to be reminded of one of 
Lord Chatham’s remarkable exhibitions in 
the House of Lords, which Walpole, who was 
at this time angry with Lord Chatham on Ge- 
neral Conway’s account, sneers at. 


** Have you read the character of Lord Chat- 
ham by Dr. Robertson in to-day’s Public Adver- 
tiser? Itis finely, very finely written.”—Vo} 
i. pp. 118. 

** The character of Lord Chatham was written 
by the Irish Mr. Flood, and published in Dublin 
a = ago ina book called Barataria.”—Vol. i. 
p- 120. 


Should not the editor have added, that this 
famous Character was written neither by Dr. 
Robertson nor by Mr. Flood, but by Mr. Grat- 
tan? It first appeared in a collection of jeux 
@esprit against Lord Townsend’s administra- 
tion in Ireland, called Baratariana (p. 240) : 
the editor of which, for the purpose of mystifi- 
cation, stated it to be an extract from Robert- 
son’s forthcoming History of America ; and this 
led to Walpole’s momentary mistake. 

And again, when Horace Walpole (i. 299), 
on the first appearance of the celebrated verses 
to Mrs. Crewe, attributed them to Sheridan, a 
note ought, we think, to have told that they 
were really Fox's. 

Walpole makes frequent sarcastic allusions 
to one Mr. Martin as his “ heir-apparent ”—a 
eer unintelligible to those who may not 

ave discovered that Mr. Martin, Secretary of 
the Treasury in 1760, had, to Walpole’s great 
annoyance, obtained a reversion of his lucra- 
tive sinecure in the Exchequer. 


“TI believe [ am really Xottoho, a Chinese 
that comprehends nothing he sees or hears.” 
Vol. i. p. 350. 


This enigma should have been corrected and 
explained by observing that amongst Walpole’s 
fugitive pieces, in the 4to. edition, vol. i. p. 
205, is “ A Letter from Xo Ho, a Chinese phi- 
losopher, to his friend at Pekin.” We doubt 
whether Mr. Smith has found time even to look 
into that edition of his author, for we see that 
he has reprinted in these volumes a stupid 
Irish tale already published there. But, 
stranger still, he seems not to have consulted 
the contemporaneous letters of Walpole to his 
other correspondents. Walpole, offering a visit 
to the Ossories at Ampthill, calls it hion 
Park, upon which one of the editor’s rare notes 
observes— 


** Either a slip of the pen for Ampthill, or an 
allusion to the ruin of Houghton on Lord Osso- 
ry’s estate.—-Ep.—Vol. i. p. 7, note. 


Mr. Smith, we su , is authority on 
all matters relating PrcaHit: bat this is as- 
suredly no slip of Walpole’s pen, In a letter 
to Conway, 17th June, 1771, and elsewhere, he 
mentions Houghton Park synonymously with 
Ampthill. 

“I tremble lest Mr. Conway should have an 
opportunity of being romantic and defending 4 
pe ble because he has nothing else to defend.’ 

ol. i. p. 358. 


This pebble was Jersey—then menaced by 
the French—of which Conway was 
governor. 

“ La Signorina I have not seen, and, in truth, 


did not to see her. I love David too well 
not to be peevish at an Abishag of eight years 
old.”—Vol. i. p. 382. 
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If this was worth printing, it was worth tell- 
ing that George Selwin and his little pupil 
Mademoiselle Fagniani are meant. 


**In short, alas! your ladyship’s gazetteer is 
grown such a favorite at a certain tiny Court in 
Cavendish-square, that he is called to sit at the 
board three nights in a week. I really think 
that I should accept, if I was sent for to the 
Queen’s house, if only to recover my liberty, as 
Lord North set a precedent of being as idle as 
one pleases.”—-Vol. ii. p. 146. 


This pleasantry—written in the celebrated 
ministerial crisis of March, 1783---is unintel- 
ligible to those who do not happen to remem- 
ber that Lord North had been just turned out 
of the Home Office, which he had accepted re- 
Juctantly and executed with indifference ; and 
that Princess Amelia lived at the corner of 
Cavendish Square, where Walpole was ‘oo 
often honored with invitatious to the loo-table. 

In August, 1783, after stating the “such 
sums of money” that his maid Margaret gets 
by showing Strawberry Hill, and pleasantly 
hinting an intention to marry her himself, lest 
some fortune-hunter should carry off so great 
a prize, he proceeds— 


“Mr. Williams said this morning that Mar- 
garet’s is the best place in England, and won- 
dered Mr. Gilbert did not insist on knowing 
what it is worth. Thank my stars he did not! 
Colonel Barré, or Dunning, would propose to 
suppress housekeepers, and then humbly offer ¢o 
show my house themselves ; and the first would 
calculate what he had missed by not having 
shown it for the last ten years, and expect to be 
indemnified.”—-Vol ii. p. 165. 


In order to understand these allusions, it is 
necessary to recollect that Mr. Gilbert had 
taken a forward part in some recent inquiries 
into public offices, which had discovered—to 
Walpole’s great vexation, and a little to his 
discredit—that one of his many places, the 
Ushership of the Exchequer, which he return- 
ed as producing £1800 a year, really produced 
£4200; and that Barré and Dunning, who had 
been great economical reformers while in op- 
position, had lately obtained, the one a great 
pension, and the other a lucrative sinecure. 

**T was told t’ other night that Lady Cathcart, 
who is still living, danced lately at Hertford, to 
show her vigor at past fourscore—-ware an Abbé 
de Gedoyn !”—Vol. ii. p. 280. 


This must be obscure to those who do not 
remember two very extraordinary stories. 
The Abbé Gedoyn was the hero of the, we be- 
lieve, fabulous story of Ninon de |’Enclos’ octo- 

narian flirtation. The Lady Cathcart was 

rah Malyn, who died in 1789, aged 98. She 
had had four husbands, of whom Lord Cath- 
cart was the third; the fourth was a Captain 
Macguire, an Irish officer, who, not much 
pleased with the posy on her wedding-ring— 
If I survive 
1 will have five— 
took her to Ireland, and kept her there in soli- 
— durance for near 20 years, when he died, 
and her ladyship came back to dance at 
Welwyn assembly. Some details of her treat- 
ment are told in “ Castle Rackrent.” 


“I have seen good old Lord George, and 
would have persuaded him to read the pamphlet, 
which I acknowledged I admired, as I have to 
ay Bouverie ; but did not prevail.”—-Vol. ii. 
p- 429. 


One is curious to know who the “ good old 
Lord George” was, who would not so much 
as read Mr. Burke’s great work on the French 
Revolution. We, on behalf of all other Lord 
Georges, venture to guess that it was Lord 
George Cavendish. 











that gentle treatment is my consolation, as 1 had 
in nowise contributed to, nor could foresee nor 
prevent, his sad catastrophe !”--vol. ii. p. 455. 


This relates tothe suicide of a young footman, 
which exposed Walpole to some obloquy. It 
should, we think, have been stated that the 
story is told by Pinkerton in his “ Biographical 
Sketch,” who shows that Walpole was wholly 
blameless. 

We have noted on the margin of our copy a 
hundred desiderata of this kind—some more 
important, which we could not explain without 
more space than we can spare to such notes. 
It may be said that the matters themselves are 
trivial—they are so—the whole book will by 
some persons be thought trivial ; but if it be 
worth while to print trivialities—supposing 
even they were such—it is surely worth while 
to enable us to see whatever little meaning 
they may have. But we do not rate them so 
lightly—they are items in the history of soci- 
ety always entertaining and sometimes curi- 
ous, and ought to be made intelligible. In 
short such letters are amusing or valuable ex- 
actly in proportion to the degree in which the 
present reader is able to understand them, as 
the original receiver did. Mr. Smith seems 
to despise those who think it worth while to 
pursue such inquiries ; but, for our parts, we 
belong to the old-fashioned school of wishing 
to understand what we read, and to taste of the 
banquet which Mr. Smith—worse than San- 
cho’s Doctor—serves up to us in covered 
dishes. 

These observations are applicable to all fa- 
miliar letters, but especially to Walpole’s, and 
above all to the series now produced, which, 
from peculiar circumstances, are likely to be 
more obscure to common readers than any 
other class of his correspondence. The rea- 
son, as we think, is this :—In the former suc- 
cessive batches we had grown acquainted with 
his personages ; the contemporaneous letters 
to different quarters illustrate each other, and 
the subjects are commonly of general interest, 
public or political, or of fashionable notoriety ; 
and the notes of other editors, however imper- 
fect they may have been, have still thrown a 
good deal of light on the more obscure pas- 
sages ; but this collection is—particularly in 
the earlier portion, and in some degree through- 
out—of a somewhat different complexion—the 
chief personages are not those we have been 
in the habit of meeting in Walpole’s society— 
Lady Ossory’s name is not, that we recollect, 
to be found in the preceding ten volumes. 
One letter to her, but omitting her name, closes 
the correspondence published by Mr. Berry 
in 1798, and has been reprinted with her name 
at the end of the collective edition. The 
main cause of this reserve is to be extracted 
from the following short note at the bottom of 
one of his s, which contains, strange to 
say, all that Mr. Smith tells us of the history 
of the lady to whom the letters were address- 


** The Earl of Upper Ossory was married to 
the Hon. Miss Liddell, late Duchess of Grafton, 
daughter of Lord Ravensworth, March 8, 1769. 
—Epb.”’—Vol. i. p. 2, note. 


The plain truth is, she had been divorced by 
Act of Parliament from her first husband, Au- 
gustus Henry, third Duke of Grafton, and mar- 
ried immediately after the partner of her 
offence, John, second and Jast Earl of Upper 

. There was almost as much excuse 
for this poor lady as there could be in any case. 








1765. The cause was incompatibility of tem- 
per, and we know that the Duchess’s patience 
was severely tried. ‘There was no imputation 
on the lady’s personal character, while Junius 
has immortalized the public immorality of the 
Duke’s conduct. It was in this state of guast 
widowhood, and under such provocation and 
insult, that she became intimate with Lord Os- 
sory; and was at last, about the middle of 
August, 1768, secretly, as she hoped, brought 
to bed of a daughter—but the fact could not be 
concealed, and a divorce necessarily ensued. 
Walpole, ina letter to Conway of the 19th of 
June, 1768—when we know from the evidence 
given on the trial that the Duchess was in 
deep perplexity at finding herself within two 
months of an accouchemenut—says that “ he 
called on the Duchess, and found her 
looking melancholy enough, but he did not 
ask wherefore’ but he has in the same page 
afforded an excuse for the Duchess’s fault by 
recording that “ The Duke of Grafton, like an 
apprentice, thinks the world should be post- 
poned to a w and a horse-race.” 

In consequence of this error, however ex- 
tenuated by the Duke’s behavior, Lady Ossory 
found herself, by the severe but salutary rule 
of English Society, excluded from the cirele 
of which she was originally a distinguished 
ornament, and confined to a limited one cam- 
posed principally of the family and immediate 
connexions of Lord Ossory. Walpole, who 
had been so intimate an acquaintance of hers 
that he familiarly called her “ My Duchess,” 
seems to have good-naturedly adhered to her 
under this cloud, and he maintained to his last 
days a correspondence with her, of which these 
volumes are the produce. We have already 
pointed out the kind of instinctive discrimina- 
tion with which Walpole selected his topics, 
and even varied his style, with reference to his 
correspondents ; and it is evident that the cir- 
cumstances in which Lady Ossory was placed 
have given to these letters a character differ- 
ent in some respects from his usual style. He 
does not entertain her with the chit-chat and 
anecdotes of Ja haute société of London which 
she had forfeited—we meet few of the once fa- 
miliar names and scenes of the general cor- 
respondence. Though there is of course a 
proportion of politics and of literature, his 
communications are rather of a more domestic 
character—he takes more notice than in his 
other correspondences of plays and players, on 
which topics many of his opinions seem very 
heterodox—and is sometimes driven to fill up 
his pages with very insignificant matters, and 
write superabundant details of his growing age 
and ailments. This certainly makes the let- 
ters less amusing, but it gives them en revanche 
an air of -nature, which, to borrow Mr. 
Smith’s expression, “places Lord Orford 
in a more amiable attitude as to feelings and 
friendships than he has hitherto stood.” (Pre- 
face, p. iv.) 

But there is another circumstance that very 
disagreeably in our opinion distinguishes these 
letters, and in palliation of which we hesitate 
to accept Mr. Smith's prefatory explanation : 

“ As they are written to a lady, they illustrate 
the tone of society of that day ; for while they pre- 
serve a formality of address which no one would 
now use after so long an acquaintance, they con- 
tain allusions and anecdotes scarcely permissible 
to the more refined taste of our own times.”— 
Preface, p. Vv. 


We are well aware that the style of that 
day was, though tagged with more ceremo- 








nies, much less refined than ours ; but it must 
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be observed that Walpole’s numerous letters to 
his other female corres nts have nothing 
(except, we believe, one obscure hint to Lady 
Aylesbury) that can be called indelicate. Ei- 
ther former editors have chastened the style of 
his correspondence with other ladies, which 
we doubt, or else he had the bad taste of talk- 
ing more freely—we might even say more 
arty Lady Ossory than we think 

e would have done to the Duchess of Grafton. 
And, much as we dislike mutilations, there are 
some most offensive sneers at sacred subjects, 
as well as many breaches of delicacy and even 
decency, which we wish had been omitted ; 
and the rather because Mr. Smith has observ- 
ed in one instance, and we fancy that we can 
trace in some others, that these freedoms were 
by no means to the taste of Lady Ossory her- 
self, with whose name it is unfortunate, and 
we believe unjust, that they should be in any 
way connected. 

We have made the foregoing observations, and 
we submitthem to Mr. Smith’s better judgment, 
because we cannot doubt that these letters— 
forming as they do, a not unimportant portion 
of Walpole’s great History of his Own Times— 
will sooner or later be reprinted, and we should 
hope that Mr. Smith, in preparing them for 


republication, may be induced to pay some at- | P 


tention to our certainly not untriendly sug- 
gestions. 

Every reader is so well acquainted, not 
merely with the style of Walpole’s letters, but 
with all the principal events cn which he exer- 
cises his indefatigable pen, that it would be 
absurd to exhibit specimens of this correspon- 
dence, either in a literary or historical view ; 
but we shall select for their amusement a few 
passages that seem to us to have some novelty 
or interest :— 


*© 11 March, 1773.—Mr. Burke is returned 
from Paris, where he was so much the mode, 
that, happening to dispute with the philoso- 
= it grew the fashion to be Christians. St. 

atrick himself did not make more converts.”’— 
Vol. i. p. 54. 


This little extract is not only interesting as 
evidence of the sincerity of Mr. Burke’s re- 
ligious opinions, and of the zeal, talent, and 
success with which he professed them, even in 
the infidel society of Paris, but it reveals the 
motive of a splendid passage of a speech made 
in the ensuing session, in which he pointed 
out “ this conspiracy of atheism to the watch- 
ful jealousy of governments ;” adding— 


**and though not fond of calling in the aid of 
the secular arm to ne Ba doctrines and opi- 
nions, yet, if ever raised, it should be against 
those enemies of their kind who would take 
from man the noblest prerogative of his nature 
—that of being a religious animal. Already, 
under the systematic attacks of these men, I see 
many of the proofs of good government begin- 
ning to fail. I see propagated principles which 
will not leave to’religion even a toleration, and 
make virtue herself less than a name.”—Prior’s 
“* Life,” vol. i. p. 247. 


The eye and tongue of a prephet! 

On the subject of the “ Heroic Epistle,” of 
which Walpole was early suspected to be the 
author, he says,— 


** March 16, 1773 —Your ladyship is but too 

t to think of me far above my merit ; yet never 
did you overrate my parts so much as in bestow- 
ing the Heroic Epistle on me. However, excuse 
me for saying, that, if in one respect you have 
done me greatly too much honor, you have at 
least lowered my character in another. What 
must | be, if, living in intimacy with Lord Hol- 
land, and being a frequent witness of his unhap- 
piness, I had stabbed him by a most barbarous 
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line? I must be a rascal, and a brute: after 


that need I, and yet I do, give you my honor 
solemnly that that Epistle is not mine. I hope 
you, madam, and Lord Ossory will treat me as [ 
— deserve, if you ever find it is.”"—Vol. i. 
p. 55. 


The passage referred to must be,— 


“ On Tyburn tree 

Hunz fragments dire of Newgate’s history, 

On this shall Holland's ny: tpn be read, 

Here Bute’s confession and his wooden head.” 
We confess we do not see the deep malignity 
which Walpole attributes to this fine, unless 
it was supposed to allude to the precarious 
state of Lord Holland’s health; it may have 
had, however, some more secret venom that 
escapes us; but we cannot read without sur- 
prise Walpole’s protestations of good feeling 
towards Lord Holland, concerning whom we 
find in his memoirs of George III.—written 
about this time, and left for posthumous publi- 
cation—such (amongst many) passages as 
these :— 


** Detested by the public, Fox never could re- 
cover from the stain contracted at this period.” 
—Vol. i. p. 197 

** Fox had boldness and wickedness enough to 
undertake whatever the Court was led to com- 
ass."—Vol. i. p. 249. 

** Lord Holland was cruel, revengeful, daring, 
and subtle.” —Vol. iv. p. 126. 


And this last passage must have been written 
nearly contemporaneously with the exculpa- 
tory letter to Lady Ossory. We have had but 
too many instances of Walpole’s double-deal- 
ing and strange insincerity, but this is, we 
think, one of the most indisputable and revolt- 
ing. It would lead us to attach very little 
faith to his disclaimer of the Heroic Epistle, 
but other evidence satisfies us that he might 
with truth disclaim the actual writing of it; it 
was no doubt writ/en essentially by Mason, but 
we have equally no doubt that Walpole’s head 
guided Mason’s hand, supplying most of the 
wit, all the local allusions, and probably the 
sharpest points. Mason versified what, we are 
satisfied, Walpole prompted, and this is not at 
all inconsistent with the letter in the collective 
edition in which he compliments Mason on the 
success of his poem. 

Here is another instance of his sincerity :— 


“The publication (of certain letters) in ques- 
tion comprehends many of these offences, for it 
appears by the letters that the authors were 
much afraid of their being seen, though more 
goodness of heart appears than anything else. 
Merciful! if all the foolish things one writes in 
confidence were to be recorded! For my part, 
I never care how silly I amin my letters, as I 
trust nonsense carries its own mortality along 
with it. At least, if one is supposed to have 
common sense, one may trust, as Sir Godfrey 
Kneller did about his wretched daubings, that 
people will say, ‘Oh! to be sure these could not 
be his.’ "—Vol. i. p. 172. 


And again :— 


* ¢ Such letters as mine!’ I will tell you a 
fact, madam, in answer to that phrase On Mr. 
Chute’s death, his executors sent me a bundle 
of letters he had kept of mine for above thirty 
years. I took the trouble to read them over, 
and J bless my stars they were as silly, insipid 
things as ever I don’t desire to see again. | 
thought, when I was young and had great 
spirits, that I had some parts too, but now I 
have seen it under my own hand, that I had not, 
I will never believe it under anybody’s hand 
else.” —Vol. i. p. 225. 


All this from one whose chief ge ma was 
letter-writing, of whom we have already near 
2400 published letters, the greater part care- 
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fully recalled by himself from his correspon- 
dents, and in some, we believe the majority of 
instances—and in this very one of the “ silly 
insipid” correspondence with Mr. Chute—ar- 
ranged and even annotated by himself for 
thumous publication. There is nothing 
lamable in this, and, on the contrary, we are 
very much obliged to him, and wish that he 
could have annotated all his letters (as his 
editors wil] not) ; but what we do wonder at is 
the perverseness with which a man of such 
taste and sagacity volunteers, for some little 
egotistical motive which we cannot compre- 
hend, statements notoriously at variance with 
both his feelings and the facts. Lady Ossory 
herself was so well apprised of his anxiety for 
epistolary fame, that she used, we are told, to 
relate that when they were near neighbors in 
town Walpole oer omit to pay her the usual 
visit, if he had anything to say that he thought 
might be worked into an agreeable letter. 
There was certainly, as we have before said, 
some constitutional irregularity in his mind 
that seems on many occasions and topics to 
have been too strong for his veracity and com- 
mon sense. 

For the accuracy of the following strange 
story and stranger exhibition of the gullibility 
of Charles Fox, Walpole hesitates to vouch, 
but it was subsequently confirmed at the trial 
of the swindler. 


** You have read in Fielding’s Chronicle (the 
Bow Street Report) the tale of the Hon, Mrs. 
Grieve; but could you have believed that 
Charles Fox could have been in the list of her 
dupes? Well, he was. She promised him a 
Miss Phipps, a West Indian fortune of 150,000/. 
Sometimes she was not landed, sometimes had 
the small-pox. Inthe meantime, Miss Phipps 
did not like a black man ; Celadon must powder 
his eyebrows. He did, and cleaned himself. A 
thousand Jews thought he was gone to Kings- 
gate (his father’s marine villa) to settle the pay- 
ment of hisdebts. Oh no! he was to meet Celia 
at Margate. To confirm the truth, the Hon. 
Mrs. Grieve advanced part of the fortune—some 
authors say an hundsed and sixty, others three 
hundred pounds: but how was this to answer to 
the matron ?—why, by Mr. Fox’s chariot being 
seen at her door. Her other dupes could not 
doubt of her noblesse or interest, when the 
hopes of Britain frequented her home, In 
short, Mrs. Grieve’s parts are in universal ad- 
miration, whatever Charles's are.”—Vol. i. p. 
102-7. 





This seems incredible—and of such a man as 
Fox! We find, however, that there really was 
such an adventuress—that “Elizabeth Grieve, 
alias the Hon. Mrs. Grieve, was tried and con- 
victed at Hick’s Hall of having defrauded se- 
versal persons of money under false pretences, 
and was transported for seven years” (Gent. 
Mag., 1774, p. 49%). It was then stated that 
she had been the year before brought up to 
Bow Street for having defrauded people by pre- 
tending to be the cousin of the Duke of Graf- 
ton, and being otherwise nobly connected. 
This was the affair mentioned by Walpole ; 
but of the inimitable farce—better even than 
Foote’s Cozeners, which was founded on it— 
of getting Charles Fox to wash himself and 

wder his eyebrows—we do not remember to 
ase heard before, and are grateful to Walpole 
for having immortalized so remarkable a proof 
of Fox's early good sense. ; 

We had hoped, when we saw Walpole’s 
allusion to Lord Hervey’s Memoirs, to find 
u solution of the question lately propounded by 
Mr. Croker in his preface to that work, whe- 
ther Walpole had seen the Memoirs—a cur!- 
ous point, and not unimportant to history ; 
for if Walpole had not seen the Memoirs, the 
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remarkable coincidence between them and his 
Reminiscences would give a double and mu- 
tual character of authenticity and authority to 
both. Here are Walpole’s allusions to this 
matter :—— 











** Lord Bristol has left a paper, or narrative, 
of the Lord knows what, that is to be padlocked 
till his son is of age—nine years hence—and 
then not to be published while whom God long 
preserve is alive; this was leaving the boy a for- 
tune indeed, if both live nine years! There, 
too, is another noble author—not for me, but for 
a supplement. I had rather the Earl Bishop 
would publish his father’s memoirs.”’—vol. i. 
p. 392. 

“My last intelligence was wrong; Lord 
Bristol’s codicil, now printed, seems to relate 
entirely to his father’s papers, to nothing of his 
own; nay, it seems rather civilly than rudely 
meant as to the hour of publication, and to pre- 
vent disagreeable truths appearing with regard 
to the late Prince of Wales.”’—vol. i. p. 395. 

** Lord Hervey did leave a Dialogue of one 
whole day in the late King’s reign, that is, of 
what commonly passed there. It was not, I 
believe, exactly what I mean, but rather a ridi- 
cule on the individuals ofthe dramatis persone. 
] never saw it, but Lady Hervey told me it was 
the best thing he ever wrote.”—vol. ii. p. 15. 


Now Walpole might mystify anybody about 
anything—but at least there is no expression 
in these passages that gives any support to the 
notion of his having seen the Hervey Memoirs. 
He certainly could not have read them if he 
was at any loss about the motive or the pro- 
priety of the Earl’s injunction respecting their 
publication. There is no reason to suppose 
that the MS. ever belonged to Lady Hervey : 
Lord Hervey’s son was of age at his father’s 
death ; and we know that the MS. passed suc- 
cessively to his brothers. Lady Hervey might 
very well tell Walpole, without having either 
the power or the wish to show him her has- 
band’s Memoirs, that they were suppressed in 
consequence of their disagreeable truths about 
the late Prince of Wales ; and that is all that 
Walpole says, he ever knew about the matter. 
As to the Dramatic Scene in Queen Caroline’s 
dressing-room on the supposed news of Lord 
Hervey’s death, we readily believe Walpole’s 
assertion that he knew it only from Lady Her- 
vey’s eulogistic report; for it has allusions to 
the Princess Caroline which it is not very 
likely that Lady Hervey should have been 
willing to show to anybody—least of all to 
such a gossip as Walpole—during the life- 
time of the Princess, which did not close 
until within a few months of the publication of 
the “ Royal and Noble Authors.” On the 
whole, then, we are nearly satisfied that Wal- 
pole never did see the Hervey Memoirs, and 
agree with what seems to be Mr. Croker’s opi- 
nion, that the coincidences and variations be- 
tween them and the Reminiscences are those 
of general truth conveyed through distinct and 
independent channels. 

rom many specimens of Walpole’s peculiar 
style of wit, which it is in general difficult to 
exhibit in an extract, we select a few sparks :— 


** What was in the letter that diverted Lord 
Ossory I remember no more than the man in the 
moon, whose memory lasts but a month.”— 
vol. i. p. 187. 


At a disastrous period of the American war 
he says, 


“* There was a Gazette this morning that will 
frighten the combined (French and Spanish) 
fleets out of their senses. We have destroyed a 
whole navy of walnut-shells at a place as well 
known as Pharsalia, called Penobscot . . . 
Flying from D’Orvilliers, beaten by D’Estaing, 
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and comforted by gathering a wreath of sea- 
weeds at Penobscot! How low is a nation sunk 
when its understanding may be so insulted !”"— 
vol. i. pp. 364-365. 


Happening to mention about the same time 
the virtues and generosity of two old ladies, 
Miss Stapylton and Lady 3landford, he adds, 


** | wish we had some of these exalted charac- 
ters in breeches! These two women shine like 
the last sparkles in a piece of burnt paper, 
which the children call the parson and clerk 
Alas! the rest of our vid ladies are otherwise 
employed ; they are at the head of fleets and 
armies.”—vol. 1. pp. 362-3. 


“ A prism,” he says, “ is the grammar of the 
rainbow,” ii. 23. 

To hint at some levities of the then Prince 
of Wales, he says he expects to be invited to 
revels in “ Easicheap,” ii. 48. 

Announcing the resignation of Lord Shel- 
burne’s Ministry before the successors were 
named, he dates his Jetter “13th March— 
New Style,—which it was chronologically and 
politically—and concludes it,— 


“Here ends the first chapter of Exodus, 
which, in Court Bibles, always precedes Gene- 
sis.” —vol. ii. p. 148. 


He describes one of the villas near Richmond 
bridge as— 


‘**a house in the middle of a village with nothing 
but a short green apron, to the river.’’—vol, il. 
p. 393. 


There isa grievance of which all letter-writers 
are constantly complaining—the shortness of 
time between the arrival and the departure of 
the post ; but never was it before conveyed in 
so epigrammatic a way :— 

** Our post madam, which only cemes in, turns 
on its heel, and goes out again, made it impos- 
sible for me to answer your ladyship’s letter 
before dinner.”—vol. ii. p. 438. 


It is thus that by the metaphorical use of a 
single word he combines, condenses, and exhi- 
bits in, as it were, one flash, a train of ideas 
that would cost an ordinary writer a long 
detail. This is,as we formerly noticed, the 
chief charasteristic and merit of Walpole’s 
epistolary style; even in this collection—the 
least pretentious series of his correspondence 
— it everywhere inspirits and illuminates what 
would otherwise be very ordinary matter; 
though it must be confessed that here, as 
elsewhere, he frequently abuses his facility, 
and rides his metaphors too hard. 

But there are things in these volumes more 
valuable than the best of ag wit. afte was 
during a t part of his life a very dishonest 
mes i egg by he really loved liberty, and 
well understood that it was inseparable from 
good order. His own temper, too, was cynical 
and selfish almost to infirmity, but he had a 
sure and prompt taste for kindness and gene- 
rosity in others. He was the very reverse of 
what Swift said of himself, that “ he loved 
Jack and Tom, but detested the human race in 
general.” Walpole readily hated and ridiculed 
individuals, but he loved mankind; and under 
the surface of his wayward passions. and 
strong prejudices there is always an under- 
current of good feeling, and, above all, of good 
sense. We have before applauded the saga- 
city and humanity with which from the very 
outset he reprobated the American war, and 
we see him here again writing in the same 
wise and generous spirit. But it is still more 
satisfactory to find him, at the close of a long 
and factious life, reclaimed by experience into 





Revolution with the same ominous feeling as 
Mr. Burke—though (as might be expected in 
familiar letters) with a less extensive scope 
than the great political philosopher developed 
in his more elaborate works. The principles 
on which the shrewdest wit and the most sub- 
lime statesman of the age, or perhaps of any 
age, concurred—contrary to all their original 
prejudices—in auguring 4ll of the results of 
the French Revolution, were drawn from the 
nature of man and the experience of all human 
society; and Horace Walpole’s anticipations 
of the results of the first revolution are well 
worthy of the consideration of those who are 
now speculating on the consequences of the 
last. The last has not yet (we write in May) 
been disgraced by the massacres that charac- 
terized the first, because there has been neither 
resistance on the one side nor enthusiasm on 
the other; but the germs of anarchy, indige- 
nous to such sudden and uncontrolled experi- 
ments on human tempers——not to say passions 
—are, to our conviction, as pregnant in 1848 
as they were in 1789 :— 


“ 4th August, 1789—The Etats Généraux 
are, in my opinion, the most culpable. The 
King had restored their old constitution, which 
all France had so idolized ; and he was ready to 
amend that constitution. But the Etats, with 
no sense, prudence, or temper, and who might 
have obtained a good government and perhaps 
permanently, set out with such violence to 
overturn the whole frame, without its being 
possible to replace it at once with asound model 
entirely new, and the reverse of every law and 
custom of their whole country—have deposed 
not only their king, but, I should think, their 
own authority; for they are certainly now trem- 
bling before the populace, and have let loose 
havoc through every province, which sooner or 
later will end in worse despotism than they 
have demolished.” —vol. ii. p. 382. 


The despotisms of Robespierre and of Buo- 
naparte ! 

So early as a fortnight after the taking of 
the Bastile the prophetic old man— 

“* For old experience doth attain 
To something of prophetic strain’— 
foresaw the murder of the King and the despot- 
ism of the Emperor ;— 

“‘ 4th August, 1789.—When they have de- 
posed their monarch, or worse, and committed 
ten thousand outrages, they will rebound to 
loyalty, and, out of penitence, confer on whoever 
shall be their king unbounded power of punish- 
ing their excesses.” —vol. ii. p. 383. 


Then how applicable to the Abbé de Lamen- 
nais’ recent plan of a constitution is the fol- 
lowing observation on the constitution-monger- 
ing that was then going on in France— 


«An Abbé de Sieyes excused himself to the 
Etats from accepting the post of speaker, as he 
is busy in forming a Bill of Rights and a new 
constitution. One would think that he was 
writing a prologue to a new. play.”—vol. ii. 
p. 386. 


Any one who reads the National or the Ré- 
forme of the present day will see that Walpole 
had been reading some exactly similar publi- 
cations : one would suppose he had especially 
before him the procés verbal of the 15th of 
May, 1848. 


“They have launched into an ocean of ques- 
tions that would take a century to discuss, and 
suppose that a mob of prating legislators, un- 
der the rod of the mob of Paris, and question- 
able by every tumultuous congregation in the 
provinces, are an all-powerful senate, and may 
give laws to other kingdoms as well as to their 
own; and have already provoked, as they have 





sounder opinions, and looking at the French 


injured, avery considerable part of their own 
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countrymen. In the midst of this anarchy, is it 
not supremely ridiculous to hear of a young 
gentlewoman presenting her watch to the na- 
tional fund, and a lifeguardsman five-and-twenty 
livres? Nay, there are some tradesinen’s wives 
appointed commissioners for receiving such pa- 
triotic oblations ! ‘ They have either 
entailed endless ciyil wars on, perhaps, a divi- 
sion of their country, or will sink under worse 
despotism than what they have shaken off. To 
turn a whole nation loose from all restraint, 
and tell them that every man hasa right to be 
his own king, is not a very sage way for prepar- 
ing them to receive a new code, which must 
curtail that boundless prerogative of free will, 
and probably was not the first lesson given or 
the original institution of government.”—vol, ii. 
pp. 391, 2. 


This seems as if written yesterday. We 
suspect that the following prophecy of what 
then ensued will be found equally true of what 
is now in progress :— 





** When all Europe is admiring and citing our 
constitution, I am for preserving it where it is. 
The decay of prerogative on the Continent is a 
good counter-security to us; I do not think the 
season will invite anybody to encroach on 
liberty ; and I hope liberty will be content to 
sit under her own vine and fig-tree, and receive 
the advantages that France is flinging into her | 
lap. . . . I own] shall be curious to see the | 
new constitution of France when it shall be) 
formed, if formed it can be. It must be a curious 
patchwork composed from sudden and uncon- 
nected motions, started in a hurlyburly of dis- 
putes, without any plan or system, and voted as 
fluctuating interests and passions preponderate, 
sometimes one way, sometimes another, with no 
harmony in the compost, but calculated to con- | 
tradict every view of the old government,—or | 
secretly to preserve enough of it to counteract | 
the new.”—vol. ii. p. 394. 


And the following sketch of the issue of such 
attempts, which turned out to be literally | 
true, will, we fear, be found equally true on | 
the repetition of a still more inexcusable ex- 
periment :— 








“* A pack of pedants are going to be replaced by 
a pack of cobblers and tinkers, and confusion 
will be worse confounded. I should understand 
the Revelations, or guess the number of the 
Beast, as soon as conjecture what is to ensue in 
that country. Till anarchy has been blooded 
down to a caput mortuum, there can be no set- 
tlement, for all will be struggling different 
ways, when all ideas have been disjointed and 
overturned ; no great bodies can find their ac- 
count in it, and no harmonious system is formed 
that will be for the interest either of the whole 
or of individuals. Even they who would wish 
to support what they now call a constitution 
will be perpetually counteracting it, as they 
will be endeavoring to protract their own 
power, or to augment their own fortunes; 
probably both ; and since a latitude has been 
thrown open to every man’s separate ideas, can 
one conceive that unity or union can arise out of 
such a mass of discord ?”’—vol. ii. p. 450. 


And finally we recommend to Lamartine’s 
serious consideration (if, indeed, he has time 
or disposition for serious consideration) the ex- 
ample of one of his predecessors in revolution- 
ary popularity. We might remind him of Ro- 
Jand, Pétion, Danton, Robespierre; but a 
lighter example will be in every way more 
appropriate :— 

“* Madame de Coigny, who is here, and has a 
eat deal of wit, on hearing that the mob of 
aris have burnt the bust of their late favorite, 

Monsieur d’Epremenil, said, * I! n’y arien qui 

~~ sitdt que les lauriers secs.’”—vol. ii. 

p. 484. 
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Catlin’s Notes of Eight Years’ Travel and Re- 
sidence in Europe, with his North American 
Indian Collection. 2 vols. 8vo. Burgess, 
Stringer & Co. 


Many will find this the most entertaining work 
Mr. Catlin has given to the public. ‘Travels 
among the Indians have almost ceased to in- 
terest—but the travels of Indians among Euro- 
peans offer a new theme. The interviews of 
Needji-Naubi with John Bull and Jean Cra- 
peau, with the Needji’s intercourse with the 
fashionable, and his views and opinions of the 
modes of civilized life, give an insight into his 
character which it is impossible to obtain from 
studying him in his native wilds. 


The style of the book, lighter and more ani- 
mated than that of Mr. Catlin’s previous 
works, often becomes as familiar as that of a 
country newspaper—yet the bringing together 
of Indians and cockneys must inevitably sug- 
gest the most grotesque associations, which 
warrants the introduction of London slang. 
A pair of grizzly bears which Mr. Catlin had 
with him are very interesting as fellow travel- 
lers, as the following extract will show :— 


** At Liverpool he had had great difficulty in 
getting permission to travel by the luggage train, 
to keep company with the bears, the necessity of 
which he urged in vain, until he represented that, 
unless he was with them to feed them, their howl- 
ings and other terrific noises and ravings would 
frighten their hands all out of the stations, and 
even add probabilities to their breaking loose 
from the cage in which they were confined, to 
feed upon the human flesh around them, and of 
which they were peculiarly fond. Upon these 
representations, he was allowed the privilege of 
a narrow space, to stand or to sit, in the corner 
of one of the lu e-trains, and ghus bore the 
bears company all the way. 

** When they entered the first tunnel on their 
way, they raised a hideous howl, which the 
continued until they were through it, whic 
might have been from a feeling of pleasure, re- 
cognising in it something of the character of the 
delightful gloominess of their own subterranean 
abodes ; or their outcries might have been from 
a feeling of dread or fear from those narrow and 
damp caverns, too much for their delicate tastes 
and constitutions. This, howéver, is matter 
for the bears todecide. At Birmingham, where 
they rested on the truck for the greater part of a 
day, their notification to the town had called 
vast crowds of spectators around them; and 
though their tarpaulin prevented them from 
being seen, many, very many, drew marvellous 
accounts of them from one another, and from the 
flying reports which had reached them several 
days before from Liverpool, of * two huge mon- 
sters imported from the Rocky mountains, that 
had scales like alligators, with long spears of 
real flints at the ends of their tails; that they 
made nothing of eating paving-stones when they 
were hungry, and that in Liverpool they had 
escaped, and were travelling to the north, and 
demolishing all the inhabitants of Lancashire as 
they went along, &c. Their occasional howls 
and growls, with, once in a while, a momentary 
display of one of their huge paws, exhibited 
under the tarpaulin, riveted the conviction of 
the gaping multitude as to the terror and danger 
of these animals, while it put at rest all appre- 
hensions as to their being at large and overrun- 
ning the country. Poor Daniel had to stand 
between the crowd and his pets to save them 
from the peltings and insults of the crowd.” 


This propensity of the people to insult caged 
wild beasts has, we believe, not yet shown 
itself in this country. 

The following account of an interview with 
a royal perso whose name a few years 
since was not unknown to science and the arts, 





will interest some of vur scientific readers :— 








CATLIN’S INTERVIEW WITH THE LATE DUKE 
OF SUSSEX. 


* The Duke of Sussex was a great amateur of 
pipes and good smoking, and took much interest 
in the hundreds of different designs and shapes 
of the carved pipes in my exhibition. He was 
curious to know what the Indians smoked, and 
I showed him their tobacco, a quantity of which 
I had brought with me. The Indians prepare it 
from the inner bark of the red willow, and when 
dried and ready for smoking, call it ‘k’nick- 
k’neck.’ I prepared and lit a pipe of it for His 
Royal Highness to smoke, with which he took a 
seat under the middle of the Indian wigwam, 
where our conversation was held at the moment ; 
and as he drew the delicious fumes through the 
rm, ere garnished stem which passed between 
his knees, with its polished bowl, carved in the 
red pipe stone, resting on the floor, he presented 
for a few moments the finished personification of 
beatitude and enjoyment. He pronounced the 
flavor delicious, wanting only a little more 
strength, which he thought the addition of to- 
bacco would give it. 

**1 told him that the Indians were always in 
the habit of mingling tobacco with it when they 
could afford to buy it: ‘ Good fellows (said he), 
they know what is good—their tastes are as good 
as ours are.’ After he had finished his pipe, 
and we were moving towards the front door, the 
moment before taking leave of me as I have 
mentioned above, he asked me if I ever knew 
John Hunter, who wrote a work on the Indians 
of America, to which I replied in the affirma- 
tive. He seemed much pleased in learning this 
fact, and said to me, * You see what a feeble 
wreck I am at present; my strength is gone, 
and I must leave you; but you will take your 
breakfast with me at Kensington Palace to-mor- 
row morning: I am all alone. I am too ill to 
see the world ; they cannot find the way to me: 
but I will see you, and take great pleasure in 
your society. Your name will be made known 
to the servants at the back entrance to the 

ace.’ 

‘The next morning, at the hour named, 
found me at the door of the palace, where my 
name was recognised, and I at once was ushered 
into the apartment of the Duke, where I found 
him in his arm-chair, wrapped in his morning- 
gown of white flannel, and his head covered 
with acap of black velvet richly embroidered 
with gold. He rose and took me by the hand in 
the most cordial manner, and instantly led me to 
another part of the room, in front of a portrait 
hanging on the wall. ‘ There,’ said he, * do you 
know that face?” ‘ Very well,’ said I ; ‘ that is 
the portrait of John Hunter; it is an admirable 
likeness, and looks to me like a picture by one 
of our American artists. If I had met it any- 
where else but in this country I should have 
said it was by Harding, one of our most valued 
portrait painters.’ ‘ Well,’ said he, * you know 
that portrait too, do you? * Very well—that is 
his Royal Highness the Duke of Sussex.’ ‘ Well,’ 
said the Duke, ‘ now | will tell you, they were 
both painted by Mr. Harding. Harding is a 
great favorite of mine, and a very clever 
artist.’ 

‘* T at this moment presented to the Duke the 
Indian pipe, through which he had smoked the 
day before, and also an Indian tobacco-pouch, 
filled with the k’nick-k’neck (or Indian tobacco) 
with which he had been so much pleased. 

“‘ He thanked me for the present, which he 
assured me delighted him very much; and, after 
showing me a great variety of curious and most 
ingenious pipes from various countries, we took 
our seats alone at the breakfast table. In the 
course of our conversation, which ran upon 

ipes—upon Indians and Indian countries, his 
Royal Highness said he had reasons for asking 
me if I had known Hunter, and should feel 
most happy if he found in me a person who had 
been acquainted with his history. He said he 
had known Hunter familiarly while he was in 
London, and had entertained him in his palace, 
and thought a great deal of him. e had 
thought his life a most extraordinary one, well 
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entitling him to the attentions that were paid to 
him here—that he had been entertained and 
amused by his narrations of Indian life, and that 
he had made him several presents, amongst 
which was a very valuable watch, and had had 
his portrait painted, which he highly valued. 
He said he had learned, with deep regret, since 
Hunter had left here, that a learned French gen- 
tleman in Philadelphia, M. Duponceau, and 
some others, had held him up to the public, 
through the journals, as an impostor, and his 
narrations as fabulous, ‘ This to me,’ said the 
Duke, ‘ you can easily see, has been the subject 
of much pain (as [ took more pains to introduce 
him and his works in this country than any one 
else), and it explains to you the cause of my 
anxiety to learn something more of his true 
history.’ 

**T replied to his Royal Highness that I had 
been equallv pained by hearing such reports in 
circulation in my own country, and that my ac- 
quaintance with Hunter had not been familiar 
enough to enable me wholly to refute them. I 
stated that I had been introduced to Mr. Hunter 
in New Orleans, where he was well known to 
many, and that [ had met him in two or three 
other parts of the United States, and since read- 
ing his work I had visited many of the Indian 
villages, in which he lived, and had conversed 
with chiefs and others named in his work, who 
spoke familiarly of him. 1 felt assured, there- 
fore, that he had spent the Indian life that he 
describes in his work; and yet that he might 
have had the indiscretion to have made some 
misrepresentations attributed to him, I was not 
able positively todeny. His work, as far as it 
treats on the manners and customs of the Ame- 
rican Indians, and which could not have been 
written or dictated by any other than a person 
who had lived that familiar life with them, is 
decidedly the most descriptive and best work yet 
published on their every-day domestic habits 
and superstitions; and, of itself, goes a great 
way, in tay opinion, to establish the fact that his 
early life was identified with that of the 
Indians. 

“I stated that [ believed his character had 
been cruelly and unjustly libelled, and that I 
had the peculiar satisfaction of believing that I 
had justly defended it, and given the merited 
rebuke at the fountain of all his misfortunes, 
which I described as follows :— 


THE INTERVIEW BETWEEN CATLIN AND 
DUPONCEAU. 


*** On my return from an eight years’ resi- 
dence amongst the remotest tribes of Indians in 
America, and paying a visit to my old friendsin 
the city of Philadelphia, M. Duponceau, of 
whom your Royal Highness has spoken, an old 
and very learned gentleman, and deeply skilled 
in the various languages of America, and who 
was then preparing a very elaborate work on 
the subject, invited me to meet several of his 
friends at his table to breakfast; which I did. 
He was at this time nearly blind and very deaf, 
and still eagerly grasping at every traveller and 
trapper from the Indian country, for some new 
leaf to his book, or some new word to his voca- 
bularies, instead of going himself to the Indian 
fireside, the true (and in fact the only) school in 
which to learn and write their language. 

“** After our breakfast was finished and our 
coffee-cups removed, this learned M. Duponceau 
opened his note-book upon the table and began 
in this way,—‘* My dear Sir (addressing himself 
to me), I am so delighted with such an opportu- 
nity—I am told that you visited some forty or 
fifty tribes of Indians, and many of them speak- 
ing different languages. You have undoubtedly 
in eight years learned to speak fluently; and | 
shall draw from you such a valuable addition to 
my great work—what a treat this will be, 
gentlemen, ha! Now you see I have writ- 
ten out some two or three hundred words, 
for which you wiil give me the Blackfoot, 
the Mandan, the Pawnee Pict, &c. You 
have been amongst all these tribes?” ‘* Yes.” 
The old gentleman here took a pinch of snuff 





and then said, “In this identical place, and 
on this very table, it was, gentlemen, that | 
detected the imposture of that rascal Hunter! 
Do you know that fellow, Mr. Catlin?” <‘ Yes, 
I have seen him.” ‘ Well,’’ said he, ‘I was 
the first to detect him ;—I published him to the 
world and put a stop to his impostures. I in- 
vited him to take breakfast with me as I have 
invited you, and in this same book wrote down 
the Indian translation of a list of words and sen- 
tences that I had prepared, as he gave them to 
me; and the next day when I invited him 
again, he gave me for one-third at least of those 
words a different translation. I asked for the 
translation of a number of words in languages 
that were familiar to me, and which he told me 
he understood, and he gave them in words of 
other tribes. I now discovered his ignorance, 
and atonce pronounced him an impostor, and 
closed my book.’ 

** And now,’ said I, ‘M. Duponceau, lest 
you should make yourself and me a great deal of 
trouble, and call me an impostor also, I will feel 
much obliged if you will close your book again; 
for I am quite sure I shouid prove myself under 
your examination just as ignorant as Mr. Hunter, 
and subject myself to the same reproach which 
is following him through the world, emanating 
from so high an authority. Mr. Hunter and 
myself did not go into the Indian countries to 
study the Indian languages, nor do we come into 
the civilized world to publish them, and to 
be made responsible for errors in writing them. 
I can well understand how Mr. Hunter gave 
you, to a certain extent, a different version on 
different days; he, like myself, having learned 
a little of fifteen or twenty different languages, 
would necessarily be at a loss, with many of his 
Indian words, to know what tribe they belong 
to; and our partial knowledge of so many 
tongues involves us at once in a difficulty not 
unlike the confusion at Babel, and disqualifies 
his responses or mine,as authority for such works 
as I hope you are preparing for the world. 
With these views (though I profess to be the 
property of the world, and ready and pleased to 
communicate anything that I have distinctly 
learned of the Indians and their modes) I must 
beg to decline giving you the translation of a 
single word ; and at the same time to express a 
hope that you may verbally, or in the valuable 
works which you are soon to bequeathe to poste- 
rity, leave a repentant word at least, to remove 
the censure which you say you were the first to 
cast upon Hunter, and which is calculated to 
follow him to the grave.’ ” 

“‘His Royal Highness was much interested 
and somewhat amused by this narrative, and 
agreed with me, that such men as M. Dupon- 
ceau, and others, to whom the world is to look 
for a full and correct account of the Indian lan- 
guages of America, should go themselves to the 
wigwams of the Indians, and there, in their re- 


THE INDIANS IN THE ZOOLOGICAL GARDENS. 


** We were now entering upon the greatest field 
for the speculations and amusement (as well as 
astonishment) of the Indians that they were to 
meet in the great metropolis. My note-book 
was in my hand and my pencil constantly em- 
ployed ; and the notes that I then and in subse- 
quent visits made, can be allowed very little 
space in this work. All were ready, and we 
followed Mr. Cross; the Indians, fourteen in 
number, with their red faces and red crests, 
marching in single file. The squalling of par- 
rots and barking of dogs seemed to have an- 
nounced to the whole neighborhood that some 
extraordinary visitation was at hand; and when 
we were in front of the lions’ cage, their tre- 
mendous bolts against its sides, and unusual roar, 
announced to the stupidest animal and reptile 
that an enemy was in the field. The terrible 
voice of the king of beasts was heard in every 
part, and echoed back in affrighted notes of a 
hundred kinds. Men as well as beasts were 
alarmed, for the men employed within the 
grounds were retreating, and at every turn they 
made amidst its bewildering mazes, they ima- 
gined a roaring lion was to spring upon their 
backs. The horrid roaring of the lions was an- 
swered by lions from another part of the garden. 
Hyenas and panthers hissed, wolves were howl- 
ing, the Indians (catching the loved inspiration 
of nature’s wildness) sounded their native war- 
whoop, the buffaloes belluwed, the wild geese 
stretched their necks and screamed ; the deer, 
the elk, and the antelopes were trembling, the 
otters and beavers dived to the bottom of their 
pools, the monkeys were chattering from the tops 
of their wire cages, the bears were all at the 
summit of their poles, and the ducks and the 
geese,whose wings were not cropped, were hoist- 
ing themselves out of their element into quieter 
regions. 

** The whole establishment was thus in an in- 
stant ‘brushed up,’ and in their excitement, 
prepared to be seen to the greatest possible ad- 
vantage ; all upon their feet, and walking their 
cages to and fro, seemingly as impatient to see 
what they seemed to know was coming, as the 
visiting party was impatient to see them. 

** | explained to the Indians that the lion was 
the king of beasts—and they threw tobacco be- 
fore him as a sacrifice. The hyenas attracted 
their attention very much, and the leopards and 
tigers, of the nature of all of which I promised 
to give them some fuller account after we got 
home. They met the panther, which they in- 
stantly recognised, and the recognition would 
seem to have been mutual, from its evident 
alarm, evinced by its hissing and showing its 
teeth. Jim called for the Doctor ‘to see his 
brother,’ the wolf. The Doctor’s fofem or arms 
was the wolf—it was therefore medicine to him. 
The Doctor advanced with a smile, and offering 
it his hand, with a smirk of recognition, he be- 











spective tribes, open the books in which to re- 
cord their various vocabularies, rather than sit 
at home and trust to the ignorant jargon that can 
be caught from the trapper and the trader and 
the casual tourists who make flying visits 
through the Indian countries. He related to me 
many curious anecdotes of poor Hunter, and as | 
left him enjoying his k’nick-k’neck through his 
Indian pipe, he said to me,‘ Your name, sir, 
will be familiar at my door, and I shall be de- 
lighted to see you again at the same hour, when- 
ever you feel disposed to come.’ ” 


The remarks here addressed to M. Da- 

nceau by the traveller are full of good sense. 
We remember well the Mr. Hunter here men- 
tioned—and the great stir he made in New 
York society, until a general suspicion of his 
being an impostor induced many to drop him 
as gently as they could. It is a handsome 
thing in Mr. Catlin to put his testimony to the 
validity of Hunter’s pretensions thus in print 
at this late day, when the discussion is almost 
forgotten. 

We subjoin some additional extracts :— 


gan, in a low and soft tone, to howl like a wolf. 
All were quiet a moment, when the poor animal 
was led away by the Doctor's ‘distant howlings, 
until it raised up its nose, with the most pitiable 
looks of imploration for its liberty, and joined 
him in the chorus. He turned to us with an 
exulting smile, but to his ‘ poor imprisoned 
brother,’ as he called it, with a tear in his eye, 
and a plug of tobacco in his hand, which he 
left by the side of its cage as a peace-offering. 
“The ostrich (of which there was a noble 
specimen there) and the kangaroo excited the 
admiration and lively remarks of the Indians; 
but when they met the poor distressed and rag- 
ged prisoner, the buffalo from their own wild 
and free prairies, their spirits were overshadow- 
ed with an instant gloom ; forebodings, perhaps, 
of their own approaching destiny. They sighed, 
and even wept, for this worn veteran, and walk- 
ed on. With the bears they would have shaken 
hands, if they could have done it, ‘ and embrac- 
ed them too,’ said the Little-wolf, ‘ for he had 
hugged many a one.” They threw tobacco to 
the rattlesnake, which is medicine with them, 
and not to be killed. The joker, Jim, made us 





white men take off our hats as we passed the 
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beaver, for it was his relation; and as he had 
learned a little English, when he heard the ducks 
cry ‘quack, he pointed to them and told the 
Doctor to go there—he was called for. 

“‘ Thus rapid were the transitions from sur- 
prise to pity, and to mirth, as we passed along, 
and yet to wonder and astonishment, which had 
been reserved for the remotest and the last. Be- 
fore the massive elephant little or nothing was 
said; all hands were over their mouths ; their 
tobacco was forgotten, they walked quietly away, 
and all of us being seated under an arbor, to 
which we were conducted, our kind guide said 
to Jeffrey, * Tell the Indians that the immense 
arch they see now over their heads is made of 
the jaw-bones of a whale, and they may now im- 
agine themselves and the whole party sitting in 
its mouth.’ ‘ Well, now,’ said Jeffrey, * you 
don’t say so? ‘Yes, it’s even so,’ ‘ Well, 1 
declare! why, the elephant would be a mere 
baby to it. Jefirey explained it to the Indians, 
and having risen from their seats, and being sa- 
tisfied, by feeling it, that it was actually bone, 
they wished to go home, and ‘ see the rest at a 
future time.’ We were then near the gate, 
where we soon took our carriage, and returned 
to their quarters in St. James’s street.” 


A moral of curious interest may be drawn 
from the following extract :— 


* Under this rather painful embargo there was 
no satisfactory way of peeping into the amuse- 
ments of the streets but by going down the 
stairs, which Jim and his ever-curious friend 
the Doctor used daily and almost hourly to do, 
and, standing in the hall, see all they could that 
was amusing, until the crowd became such that 
it was necessary to recall them to their room. 
On one of these occasions they had espied a 
miserably poor old woman, with her little child, 
both in rags, and begging for the means of ex- 
isience. The pity of the kind old Doctor was 
touched, and he beckoned her to come to him, 
and held out some money ; but fear was superior 
to want with her, and she refused to take the 
prize. The Doctor went for Daniel, who, at his 
request, prevailed upon the poor woman to come 
up to their room, by assuring her that they 
would not hurt her, and would give her much 
more than white people would. She came up 
with Daniel, and the Indians, all seated on the 
floor, lit a pipe as if going into the most profound 
council ; and so they were, for with hearts sym- 
pathizing for the misery and poverty of this piti- 
able-looking object, a white woman and child 
starving to death amidst the thousands of white 
people all around her in their fine houses and 
with all their wealth, they were anxious to talk 
with her, and find out how it was that she should 
not be better taken care of. Jeffrey was called 
to interpret, and Melody, Bobasheela, Daniel, 
and myself, with two or three friends who hap- 
pened to be with us at the time, were spectators 
of the scene that ensued. The War-chief told 
her not to be frightened nor to let her little child 
be so, for they were her friends; and the Doc- 
tor walked up to her, took his hand out from 
under his An ut five shillings into hers, and 
stepped back. The poor woman curtsied se- 
veral times, and, crossing her hands upon her 
breast, as she retreated to the wall, thanked * his 
Honor’ for his kindness. ‘The Lard be with 
your Honors for your loving kindness, and may 
the Lard of Haven bless you to al etarnity, for 
ee niver e thaught af sich threatment fram sich 
fraightful-lukin gantlemin as ee was a thakia 
you to ba,’ 

“The War-chief then said to her, ‘ There, 
you see, by the money we have been all of us 
giving out of our purses, that we wish to make 
you happy with your little child, that you may 

ave something for it to eat; you see now that 
we don’t wish to hurt you, and we shall not; 
but we want to talk with you a little, and before 
we talk we always make our presents, if we 
have anything to give. We are here poor, and 
a great way from home, where we also have our 
little children to feed ; but the Great Spirit has 
been kind to us,and we have enough to eat.’ 
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To this the Indians, who were passing the pipe 
around, all responded ‘ How! how! how? 

* The old chief then proceeded to ask the poor 
woman how she became so poor, and why the 
white people did not take care of her and her 
child. She replied that she had been in the 
workhouse, and her husband was there still ; 
she described also the manner in which she had 
left it, and how she became a beggar in the 
streets. She said that when she and her hus- 
band were taken into the poorhouse they were 
not allowed to live together, and that she would 
rather die than live in that way any longer, or 
rather beg for something to eat in the streets as 
she was now doing; and as the cold weather 
was coming in, she expected her child and her- 
self would be soon starved to death 

*“*The poor Indians, women and all, looked 
upon this miserabie shivering object of pity, in 
the midst of the wealth and luxuries of civiliza- 
tion, as a mystery they could not expound, and, 
giving way to impulses that they could feel and 
appreciate, the women opened their trunks to 
search for presents for the little child, and by 


White Cloud’s order filled her lap with cold} > 


meat and bread sufficient to last them for a day 
or two. The good old Doctor's politeness and 
sympathy led him to the bottom of the stairs 
with her, where he made her understand by 
signs that every morning, when the sun was u 
to a place that he pointed to with his hand, if 
she would come, she would get food enough for 
herself and her little child as long as they stay- 
ed in Birmingham: and he recollected his pro- 
mise, and made it his especial duty every morn- 
ing to attend to his pensioners at the hour ap- 
pointed.” 





Poetry. 


REVERIE. 


*Tis starlight, and the full orb’d moon 
Is rising o’er the distant hills, 
Where Solitude—Night’s sister twin— 
Keeps watch above the rills; 
And as the evening breeze sweeps by, 
And stirs among the listless leaves, 
My watchful fancy once again 
Strange visitors receives. 


The Past !—as from their cerements, 
At the bare thought, I see arise 
A spectral host, and faces come 
That once did glad mine eyes. 
And from them steps an airy form, 
Bedecked by every childish grace, 
And, smiling gently on me, lays 
Her cheek upon my face. 


Fair sprite! my truest friend thou wert, 
When others coldly turned away, 

For thou couldst always bear with me, 
When I was led astray ; 

My sorrows gave thee equal pain, 
And every thought I shared with thee, 

Till Death grew envious of thy smile, 
And bore thee hence from me. 


And thou !—the playmate of my youth— 
Whose care-worn face and sparkling eye 
Marked thee Consumption’s victim—doomed 
In life’s gay dawn to die !— 
Methinks, as thou wert wont of yore, 
Thou draw’st thy wasted arm through mine, 
And through the woodland paths we stroll, 
As in the good “ lang syne.” 


Each flower that bloomed beside the path 
Brought to our minds some pleasant thought, 
Each gently dropping springlet there 
With music strange was fraught ; 
Each sunbeam that came straggling through 
The interlacing boughs above, 
Seemed as an emblem of our lives, 
Within that charmed grove ! 


Old friend !—I do remember well 
Thy stooping form and silvery hair, 

As, stepping from the fertile mould, 
Thou standest trembling there. 





Each well-meant lesson thou didst teach 
Returns on Memory’s rapid wings, 
And every wrinkle on thy brow 
Some dear remembrance brings. 


My old preceptor, too !—so kind 
To all my childish faults !—I view 
Thy straightened form, and sudden rise 
Virgil and Cicero ; 
The task-book, thumbed from first to last, 
And scored with many an idle mark, 
Recalleth many a problem deep, 
And many a puzzle dark? 


Ye are all here! the sainted ones 

Who watched my steps with anxious care, 
And some who were not quite so kind 

Unto my faults as others were ;— 
And, brooding thus o’er days gone by, 

My o’erwrought brain grows young again, 
And once more boyhood’s careless glee 
Holds undisputed reign. 

R. S. Greerey. 

New York, Jugust 14, 1848. 








~ Miscellany. 


VAN CORLEAR'S HORN. 
THE newspapers have repeatedly of late call- 


p | ed attention to the weird sounds of a marvel- 


lous horn, which is often heard by night in 
different directions, anywhere within a dozen 
miles of Harlem River. The writer of this 
paragraph heard it, at Piermont, in Rockland 
County, within the last ten days, and so 
strangely did it sound, as it swept over the 
broad expanse of Tappan Zee, that one of 
the auditors seemed to be involuntarily re- 
minded of the Enchanted Horn of Roland, 
the Paladin, by some called Orlando, referred 
to by New York’s ancient historian—and, years 
after the publication of Knickerbocker, further 
immortalized in Scott’s animated apostrophe— 

“ Oh for a blast of that wild horn, 

On Fontarabia’s echoes born, 

A hero's dying call.” 

Another listener more solemnly quoted the 
fine song— 
“There calleth me ever a marvellous horn— 

Come away—come away ;”” 
while a third insisted that as the same sound 
was often heard at midnight in the streets of 
New York, it must be nothing more than 
what the newspapers said it was, viz. the 
steam whistle of the Long Island Railroad, 
producing a peculiar effect, from the supposed 
trumpet-shape of the Brooklyn Tunnel. 

Some were satisfied with this practical so- 
lution of the pending grand question in acous- 
ties, and some, borrowing a hint from the last 
speaker, insisted that it was the whistle of an 
engine on the Harlem Road which now we 
heard. But this speaker was met at once by 
the objection, that there was no tunnel upon 
this road, to change the shrill and piercing 
tones of the whistle into the full, deep, anc 
mellow wail of this complaining horn. A 
poetic young gentleman of fifteen lispingly 
intimated, that it might be only the murmurs 
of the vexed spirits of the Hudson, at the vio- 
lation of the river’s banks by the new Rail- 
way, now in process of construction along the 


margin. 

“Meanwhile, within a few evenings past, we 
have heard the same identical sound, when 
walking in Union Place, twenty-five miles from 
Piermont, where we had heard it last previ- 
ously. The few persons still loitering around 
the fountain, near midnight, to enjoy the cool 
summer air, seemed more or less startled and 
bewildered, but none could explain the phe- 
nomenon. 

“They say it is a Railroad,” said one man, 
“but how a Railroad makes such a noise 8 
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that—a noise that no human ear ever heard a 
dozen miles away from the North River, the 
newspapers may explain if they can.” 

As the worthy citizen spoke, the deep and 
rich humming sound that, filling the air with 
its plaintive challenge, seemed but now again 
to rise from the Long Island shore, swept 
around us, as it were, and died off in a pro- 
longed and moaning blast towards Harlem 
Bridge. We determined at once, that how- 
ever contented the town might be with any 
of the ynrious solutions afloat, concerning this 
mystery which had so bewildered it—the 
readers of the Literary World should at 
least have something more satisfactory to 
chew upon; and after painstaking and extra- 
ordinary efforts, just as we had abandoned in 
despair all exertions to solve the enigma, the 
real and simple explanation offered itself, in 
the most incidental way, as we were turn- 
ing over some loose pages of the forthcoming 
new edition of Knickerbocker’s New York, in 
Mr. Putnam’s bookstore. Let the scientific 
reader peruse the following, and give credit to 
this journal for satisfactorily explaining one 
of the most puzzling questions in acoustics, 
which has ever alarmed the populace, or vexed 
the savans of a great city :— 


** Now there was nothing in all the world, the 
divine sex excepted, that Antony Van Corlear 
»Joved better than errands of this kind. So just 
stopping to take a lusty dinner, and bracing to 
his side his junk bottle, well charged with 
heart-inspiring Hollands, he issued jollily from 
the city gate, which looked out upon what is at 
present called Broadway ; sounding a farewell 
strain, that rung in sprightly echoes through 
the winding streets of New Amsterdam——Alas ! 
never more they to be gladdened by the melody 
of their favorite trumpeter ! 

“It was adark and stormy night when the 
good Antony arrived at the creek (sagely deno- 
minated Harlem river) which separates the isl- 
and of Manna-hata from the mainland. The 
wind was high, the elements were in an uproar, 
and no Charon could be found to ferry the ad- 
venturous sounder of brass across the water 
For a short time he vapored like an impatient 
ghost upon the brink, and then bethinking him- 
self of the urgency of his errand, took a hearty 
embrace of his stone bottle, swore most valor- 
ously that he would swim across in spite of the 
devil (Spyt den Duyvel), and daringly plunged 
into the stream. Luckless Antony! scarce had 
he buffeted half-way over, when he was observ- 
ed to struggle violently, as if battling with the 
spirit of the waters—-instinctively he put his 
trumpet tu his mouth, and giving a vehement 
blast—sank to the bottom ! 

“* The clangor of his trumpet, like that of the 
ivory horn of the renowned Paladin Orlando, 
when expiring in the glorious field of Ronces- 
valles, rang far and wide through the country, 
alarming the neighbors round, who hurried in 
amazement to the spot. Here an old Dutch 
burgher, famed for his veracity, and who had been 
a witness of the fact, related to them the melan- 
choly affair; with the fearful addition (to which 
I am slow of giving belief) that he saw the duy- 
vel, in the shape of a huge moss-bonker, seize 
the sturdy Antony by the leg, and drag him be- 
neath the waves. Certain it is, the place, with 
the adjoining promontory, which projects into 
the Hadson, has been called Spyt den Duyvel 
ever since—the ghost of the unfortunate Antony 
still haunts the surrounding solitudes, and his 
trumpet has often been heard by the neighbors, 
of a stormy night, mingling with the howling 
of the blast.” 


We have given the whole peasages es the 
parts we — italicised cannot but impress 
themselves hereafter upon the reader’s memo- 
ry—and whether loitering by the city foun- 
tains, traversing the pastures of Westchester, 
or watching the starlight from the blue hil}s 





of Rockland, he will recognise hereafter, when 
it meets his ears, the unearthly melody of 
Van Corlear’s Horn. 








IMPROMPTU. 


Tuey say that dreams of Angels tell 
Sweet tidings to the lover true: 

lask of you, love ?—say they well 7— 
My dreams, this morning, told of you! 


H. B.—1848. 


TESTAMENTARY PREFACE TO THE MEMOIRS 
OF M. DE CHATEAUBRIAND. 


Paris, December Ist, 1833. 


As it is impossible for me to foresee the mo- 
ment of my end, and as at my age the days 
granted to me are only days of grace, or rather 
of rigor, I am about, in the fear of being over- 
taken by death, to explain myself on a work 
intended to wile away the ennui of those last 
and lonesome hours which we neither wish for 
nor know how to employ. 

The memoirs, at the commencement of 
which this preface will be read, embrace, or 
will embrace, the entire course of my life; 
they were commenced in the year 1811, and 
continued up to the present time. I narrate 
in what has been already completed, and shall 
still further recount in that which is as yet 
only just sketched out—my childhood, educa- 
tion, and youth; my entrance into the army, 
my arrival at Paris, my presentation to Louis 
XVL., the first scenes of the Revolution, my 
voyages to America, my return to Europe, my 
emigration to Germany and England, my re- 
turn to France under the consulate, my occu- 
pations and works under the empire, my visit 
to Jerusalem, my pursuits and writings under 
the Restoration, and, finally, the complete his- 
tory of that restoration, and its overthrow. 

I have come in contact with almost all the 
men who in my time have played a part in the 
world’s history, more or less important, both 
at home and abroad—from Washington to Na- 
— from Louis XVIII. to Alexander, from 

ius VII. to Gregory XVL., from Fox, Burke, 
Pitt, Sheridan, Londonderry, Capo d’Istria, to 
Malesherbes and Mirabeau; from Nelson, 
Bolivar, Mehemet, Pacha of Egypt, to Suffren, 
Bougainville, Lapeyrouse, and Moreau. I 
was one of a triumvirate which is without 
parallel. Three poets of antagonistic inte- 
rests and different nations were about the 
same time ministers of foreign affairs—myself 
in France, Canning in England, and Martinez 
de la Rosa in Spain. I have passed succes- 
sively through the uneventful years of my 
youth, the busy years of the republican era, 
the magnificence of Napoleon, and the reign of 
legitimacy. I have traversed the oceans of 
the old and new worlds, and trod the soil of the 
four quarters of the globe. After encamping 
under the hut of the Iroquois and the tent of 
the Arab, in the wigwam of the Huron, and 
amongst the ruins of Athens, of Jerusalem, of 
Memphis, of Carthage, and of Grenada, in 
Greece, Turkey, and the Morea; after wearing 
the bear-skin of the savage and the caftan of 
the Mamlouk ; after suffering poverty, hunger, 
thirst, and exile, 1, a minister and ambassador 
embroidered with gold, and covered with gems 
and orders, have sat at the table of kings and 
at the fétes of princes and princesses, only 
again to fall into indigence, and suffer incar- 
ceration in a jail. 

I have been on terms of intimacy with 
crowds of men distinguished in arms, in reli- 

ion, politics, jurisprudence, science, and art ; 
pester materials in the test abundance ; 
more than four thousand private letters, the 
diplomatic correspondence of my different em- 
bassies; those of my ministry of foreign 
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affairs, amongst which are some particularly 
addressed to myself, which have never been 
made public. I have shouldered the musket 
of the soldier, carried the stick of the traveller, 
and the staff of the pilgrim; as a navigator, 
my destiny has been as inconstant as my sail ; 
like a king-fisher, I have made my nest upon 
the waves. I have been mixed up with peace 
and war; I have signed treaties and protocols ; 
and have published a vast number of works. I 
have been initiated into the secrets of party, 
both of court and government; I have seen 
around me the victims of misery, the most fa- 
vored by fortune, and the most renowned by 
fame. I have assisted at sieges, congresses, 
conclaves ; at the restoration and destruction 
of thrones. I have formed a part of history, 
and am able to write it; while my life, soli- 
tary, thoughtful, and poetic, has strolled 
through this world of realities, catastrophes, 
tumults, and confusion, with the children of 
my songs, Chactas, René, Eudore, Aben- 
Hamet, and with the daughters of my imagina- 
tion, Atala, Amelie, Blanca, Velleda, Cymo- 
docée ; both during and beyond my generation. 
I have exercised, without perhaps wishing or 
seekingit, a triple influence—religious, political, 
and literary. I have now around me but four 
or five contemporaries of long-standing renown ; 
Alfieri, Canova, and Monti have disappeared. 
Of those brilliant days Italy but preserves Pin- 
demonte and Manzoni; Pellico has passed his 
prime inthe dungeons of Spielberg ; the genius 
of the countrymen of Dante has been con- 
demned to silence, or forced to languish in a 
foreign land. Byron and Canning both died 
young ; Scott has leftus. Goethe has depart- 
ed laden with glory and with years. France 
has scarcely any of her last and golden age 
left,—she is beginning a new era. I aloneam 
left to write my era, like the old priest who, in 
the sacking of Beziers, had to toil the bell be- 
fore falling himself, when the last citizen would 
have expired. 

When death shall lower the curtain between 
me and the world, it will find that my drama is 
divided into three acts. From my youth till 
1800 I was a soldier and traveller ; from 1800 
to 1814, under the consulate and empire, my 
life was that of a man of letters ; and from the 
restoration until now, it has been that of a po- 
litician. 

In each of my three successive careers, I 
proposed to myself a great task: as a travel- 
ler, I attempted the discovery of the polar 
world; as author, I tried to re-establish reli- 
gion on its ruins ; as statesman, I endeavored 
to give the people the true system of represen- 
tative monarchy, with the liberties attached to 
it, and I have at least been successful in aid- 
ing to conquer for them what is of equal 
value, and might be substituted for them, and 
take the place of any constitution—I mean, the 
press. If I have often miscarried in my en- 
terprises, it is because failure is my destiny. 

ers who succeeded in their designs were 
favored by fortune, they had powerful friends 
and an undisturbed country to assist them; I 
have not had this happiness, 

Of all the French authors of these times I 
am almost the only one whose life bears an 
affinity to his works; by turns traveller, sol- 
dier, poet, politician, it is whilet in forests that 
I have sang of woods, in ships that I have 
painted the sea, in the camp that I have spoken 
of arms, in exile that I have learnt the want of 
a country’s loye; in court, in public life, in 
drawing-rooms that I have studied princes, 
politics, laws, and history. The orators of 
Greece and Rome were mixed up and took / 
part in the affairs of government. In the Italy’ 
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and Spain of the end of the middle ages and 
of its regeneration, the first geniuses of litera- 
ture and art took part in the social movement. 
What stormy and noble lives were those of 
Dante, Tasso, Camoens, Ercilla, and Cer- 
vantes! In France, our poets and historians 
of old sang and wrote in the midst of pilgrim- 
ages and combats: Thibaut, Comte de Cham- 
e, Villehardouin, Joinville, derive the fe- 
icity of their style from the adventurous cha- 
racter of their lives; Froissart_ sought for 
history in the world, and learnt it from cheva- 
liers and abbés with whom he associated ; but 
from, te reign of Francis J. our authors have 
isolated men, whose productions could 
only be the expression of the mind, not the re- 
flections of their age. 

If I were destined to live, I should repre- 
sent in a the principles, the ideas, the 
events, the catastrophes, the epopée of my 
times, as they are depicted in these Memoirs. 
The more so as I have seen a world Degun 
and ended—chgracters opposed at the be- 
ginning, at the end have become amalgamated 
in my opinions. I find myself, as it were, be- 
tween two epochs, as at the confluence of two 
rivers, and plunge into their troubled waters, 
leaving with regret the shore where | was born, 
and swim with ho e towards that unknown 
land to which the children of this generation 
are flocking. 

The Memoirs are divided into books and 
parts, having been written at different times 


and places; these sections naturally cause a 


kind of prologues, which relate the events that 
happened subsequently to the last date, and 
describe the places where I again take up the 
thread of my narrative. The varied events 


and changing forms of my life thus mingling | 


the one with the other, it frequently happe 
that in the time of my prosperity I had to . 
of my adversity, and that in the days of my 
tribulation I recalled to mind past hours of hap- 
piness. 

The diverse sentiments of my different peri- 
ods of life, my youth penetrating into my age, 
the vw bes my experienced years saddening 
my light- ts the rays of my sun from 
its rising to its setting, crossing and commin- 
gling, like the scattered reflection of my exist- 
ence, give a sort of indefinable unity to my 
works from my cradle to my tomb, from my 
tomb to my cradle ; my sufferings have become 
_ pleasures, my joys my griefs ; and none can 
tell whether these memoirs were written by a 
youth ora greybeard. I do not say this in the 
way of self-laudation, for I know not if it be 
deserving of praise ; I only relate what is true, 
and what has happened without my dreaming 
of it, through the inconstancy of the tem 
let loose against my bark, and which have 
often hindered me from describing such and 
such a f ent of my life, other than as the 
rock on which my hopes were wrecked. In 
the composition of. these memoirs, I have been 
actented by a truly paternal spirit; if possible, 
I would raise the spirits of the dead to correct 
the proof-sheets for it;—the dead flee so 
quickly. 

The notes accompanying the text are of 
three kinds: the first, placed r at the 
end of the volume, contain ex ions and 
justifications ; the second, at foot of the 
pages, are of the same epoch as the text; the 
third, likewise at the foot of the have 
been added since the composition o body of 
the work, and bear their date and the place 
where they were written. A year or two of 
solitude in some remote corner of the earth 
would suffice for their completion; but I have 
never enjoyed repose since the nine months 
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that I slept in my mother’s womb, and it is pro- 
bable that I shall not find any such as I expe- 
rienced before birth except in the breast of our 
common mother after death. Many of my 
friends have pressed me to eae part of my 
history now, but I have not been able to grant 
their wish. In the first place, I should be, in 
spite of myself, Jess frank and vigorous; se- 
condly, I have always addressed myself to my 
readers from my coffin ; the work has received 
a religious character from this circumstance, 
of which I could not deprive it without preju- 
dice to it; it would cost me much to suppress 
that distant voice which springs froin the tomb, 
and which is heard through the whole course 
of my recital. It will not be thought strange 
that I retain some weakness, and that I am 
pre-occupied with the fate of the poor orphan 
destined to remain when I have passed away. 
If my sufferings in this world will ensure my 
happiness in the next, a little light being 
thrown on my last tableau will serve to make 
the faults of the painter less striking : life goes 
ill with me; perhaps death will be better. 
CHATEAUBRIAND. 





Tre Marriace Ceremory ix Rvssta.— 
The marriage ceremony, however solemn it 
may be accounted, as one of the offices of the 
church, is so cloaked with theatrical effect, as 
to lose much of its spiritual sanctity. It 
would seem that the external senses rather 
than the feelings of the heart or mind were to 
be wrought upon; or perhaps it is considered 
that the feelings are only impressed by the 
agency of the senses. this as it may, 
marriage is a drawing-room scene, under 
priestly auspices; lay frivolities are intermin- 
gled with ecclesiastical pageantry ; and the 
theatrical effect is enhanced by its being an 
evening performance. ‘The exterior of the 


church is illuminated; but the brilliancy out- 


side is eclipsed by the blaze of the interior, 
which, studded with candles and chandeliers, 
looks more like a saloon of pleasure than a 
temple of worship. The guests and friends 
invited to be present appear in full dress, and 
are marshalled to the respective sides of the 
building appropriated to them by a master of 
the ceremonies appointed for the occasion ; the 
friends of each of the contracting parties be- 
ing grouped together on either side, leaving 
the centre free ; for there are neither pews nor 
seats of any kind in the Russian churches. 
The entrance of the bridegroom is welcomed 
by a chant from the choristers, who take a 
leading part in the ceremony, no instrumental 
music being allowed in the Greek churches ; 
and a bridesman immediately hurries to the re- 
sidence of the bride to notify that her intended 
is awaiting her. This is often intimated 


fully and silently by the presentation of a | and 


uquet of flowers. On the bride’s arrival, 
the choristers again chant a welcome, and 
she takes her place amongsther friends. The 
dress of the bride is as sumptuous as jewels 
and the most costly articles can make it, if the 
means of her family admit of such a display. 
She is ushered into the assembly by a kind of 
rocession, headed by one of her own family, 
ring before him the richly ornamented pic- 
ture of her saint, which is destined to occupy 
a corner of her future apartment, and which, 
during the ceremony, is placed on the high 
altar. A small temporary altar, or reading 
desk, covered with rose-colored silk, and orna- 
mented with silver fringe and lace, is placed in 
the centre of the parquet, at which the priest 
officiates. The service is long, and consists in 
reading the lives of Abraham and Sarah, an 
exhortation to the new couple, and much sing- 
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ing. The rings are exchanged at the be- 
trothal, and therefore that symbol forms no part 
of the service. The pair, we lighted 
tapers in their hands, and having large gilt 
crowns held over their heads, walk thrice 
round the altar, grasping the priest’s robes, and 
during the exhortation they stand on a large 
piece of rich silk, which becomes the per- 
quisite of the priest. ‘This portion of the cere- 
mony being concluded, the sacrament is ad- 
ministered, and the new married couple pro- 
ceed to the grand altar, where they prostrate 
themselves, with foreheads to the ground, be- 
fore the various pictures of the saints, and kiss 
them with many crossings and genaflexions, 
The congratulations of the friends now follow ; 
the line of demarcation is broken through, and 
all parties assembled, both men and women, 
kiss each other. A brilliant supper awaits the 
whole party at the house (generally) of the 
parents of the bride; dancing is kept up to a 
late hour, and not unfrequently the pleasures of 
the table degenerate into excesses. Supersti- 
tion permits of only certain days for the per- 
formance of the marriage ceremony ; care be- 
ing taken to avoid the eve of any fast or par- 
ticular prayer day. Previous to the marriage, 
the betrothed parties are naturally subject to 
the quizzings and sly jokes of their friends, in- 
cluding one very singular custom, to which 
at are expected to conform. At the dinner 
table, if any one on filling his glass cries 
“ Gorkoe, gorkoe ” (bitter, bitter), the bride- 
groom elect is considered bound to remedy the 
alleged evil by kissing his intended.—Life in 
Russia, or the Discipline of Despotism. 


Lytton Bulwer is confidently reported to be 
the author of “ The Caxtons,” a clever story 
now publishing by monthly instalments in 
Blackwood’s Magazine. 


The twenty-first Annual Fair of the Ame- 
rican Institute will take place at Castle Gar- 
den, commencing on the third day of October 
next, and probably continuing three weeks. 

Rev. Moses Stuart, Professor of Sacred 
Literature in the Theological Seminary at 
Andover, has resigned on account of ill health, 
and Rev. H. B. Edwards has been elected to 
the office made vacant by this resignation. 


King Yardoo, of Goulah country, during a 
recent palaver with one of the Liberia mission- 
aries, gave him the following account of the 
manner in which God made man : 

“ First he came down in the morning, work- 
ed all day long making white men in America, 
and gave them plenty of good sense. Then 
he came along in the dark, about midnight, 
made we countrymen all black, and be- 
cause he wanted to get home before breakfast, 
he never waited to give us any sense at all, 
but told us to make war, raise rice and cassa- 
da, eat dumboy and pepper, and that is all.”— 
Southern Literary Gazette. 


THE BATTLE OF BRACITO. 


Previous to the engagement, a lieutenant 
from the Mexican ranks came forward, waving 
a black flag in his hand, but halted when with- 
in one hundred steps of our line. Thomas 
Caldwell, our interpreter, rode out to meet 
him. The messenger with the black flag of 
defiance demanded that the commander should 
come into their camp and speak to their gene- 
ral. The reply was, “If your general wants 
to see our commander let him come here.” 
“We shall break your ranks then and take 
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him there,” was the retort of the Mexican. | the debt, and restored her to freedom. The 
“Come and take him,” said our interpreter, | poor girl was overcome with gratitude, and 
unwittingly using the phrase of the Spartan | falling upon her knees, would have kissed his 
at Thermopylae. “A curse on you, prepare | feet if he would have permitted it. Drying 
for a charge,” cried the Mexican ; “ we give) her tears, she returned to her father’s house 
no quarter, and ask none,” and — his | rejoicing—perhaps to enjoy life in freedom— 
black flag gracefully over his head, galloped | perhaps to be sold again. 

back towards the enemy’s line. == 





Recent Publications. 


- > “ Pike’s Illustrated Descriptive Caialogue of 

Lieutenant Miller, an officer of the Ohio | Optical, Mathematical, and Philosophical In- 

volunteers, who was killed at Chichironi, had | struments ; with upwards of 150 Engravings. 

his heart cut out and hung upon a bush! | New York: Benjamin Pike, Jr , 204 Broadway. 
The body of the brave but unfortunate Lieut. | 2 vols. 12mo. pp. 346, 282 and 58. 1848. 

Ritchie was horribly mutilated after his death.| A caraxocus of philosophical instruments, 

His heart, too, was torn from him, and after-|in two handsome 12mo. volumes, occupying 

wards stuck upon a pole by the road-side! —_| nearly 700 pages, and profusely illustrated with 

a | engravings, is an instance of private enterprise 

mare sericea. [Ee pee gp gee 

During the battle of the 8th May, a long' har ig a 


‘ 5 | large a field being put forth in the unpretending 
eighteen-pounder, dragged by twenty yoke of | shape of a list of manufactured articles, as 


oxen, was ordered to take a position to act}a mere auxiliary for business purposes, even 
with effect against the enemy. The detach. | from European presses. Most persons in trade 
ment accompanying the piece was exceeding- | content themselves with the issue of a siinple 
ly anxious to commence operations, but their | priced catalogue, compressed into as simall a 
ardor was restrained by the commander, Cap- | space as possible (such for instance as that of 
tain Churehill, until he had attained what he |°5 Pages which forms a mere pendant to the 
> Te 6 Gerry cpg enmemgante =r sentp er wedi | work). Look even at our booksellers 
deadly fire aid Fl a Phe moa Te of the | catalogues ; if anything is inserted beyond the 


, ; i | bare title, it is sure to be a nicely trimmed no- 
Mexicans. A wag, in allusion to the above | tice from some complaisant paper ; for a sum- 
incident, gave, soon after, the following toast mary of the contents, an outline of the cha- 
—*Yankee Flying Artillery—a long eight-| racter of the work, you seek in vain. In the 
een and twenty vos of oxen: not so fast as instance before us, however, Mr. Pike may be 
a streak of greased lightning; but when {said to have made a cata/ogue raisonnée of the 
once thar, thunder’s no whar.” | multifarious contents of his establishment ; the 

o ,;construction of every article of importance is 


ef i t ing | sar- 
saiens Sum maSrte oF canes eben carefully described, the method of using it clea 


> ly explained, the engravings are all new, and 
Santa Anna boasted very much in Jalapa,!executed not from “old obsolete cuts, mere 


and said that he would not only whip the | copies, book after book, for many years back, 

Americans at Cerro Gordo, but that he would | furnishing but little idea of more modern ar- 

not eall off his men from the pursuit until he | ticles,” but from the most improved patterns in 

had driven us into the sea. Alas, the sequel! | Vogue at the present day. Such a catalogue 

Cerro Gordo, he sid, was intended by nature |BUstbe 2 Yaluable hoon tall who are engaged 

re en eae oe teachers, atid others, will find it of infinite ser- 
b] 


: Cae vice **in the selection and use of illustrative 
were not driven back from that point, it would apparatus in every department of science.” But 


be useless to oppose further obstacles to their | perhaps a slight sketch of its contents will give 
advance. a better idea of its comprehensiveness and utility. 
me We will only premise that every instrument, 

QUAKER PATRIOTISM. and in many cases every variety, is carefully 


engraved. 
A young man, the son of a wealthy andre-| Mathematical instruments occupy the first 


spectable Quaker of Pennsylvania, enlisted forty-eight pages ; the use of the instruments 
with Lieutenant MeClay, recruiting officer at | in the common box of compasses is explained at 
Trenton. The next day his father came to | length, particularly that of the plain scale and 
see him. the sector. Many various kinds are delineated, 

“ Joseph,” said the old gentleman, “was that are not commonly met with, such as varie- 
thee sober when thee consented to take up ties of the curve and square; and the use and 
carnal weapons 2” construction of the circular protractor and 

a ye or pantograph are laid down with minuteness and 

Yes, sir, 1 was,” responded the son. accuracy. 

“Here is some money, Joseph,” rejoined Surveying instruments are comprised in fifty- 

the father, without moving a muscle of his 


two pages, and exhibit a copious list of every 
features, “and when thee gets on the | variety—perambulators, pocket-compasses (many 


field of battle, thou wilt bear in mind that | various kinds), azimuth and prismatic compasses, 

Anthony Wayne was a Pennsylvanian, and plane tables, circumferentors, quadrants and 

that thou art my son.” sextants (the method of using these is minutely 

detailed), reflecting circles and theodolites (many 

pages of explanation are appended to these), a 

4 MEXICAN PEON. great variety of spirit levels, dipping needles, 

At Monelova, a good-looking Mexican girl, | and in fact every article that is required for the 
of sixteen of age, was held in servitude | purposes of surveying. = ; 

as a peon, and been sold by her father to| Among the Astronomical instruments which 

pay a debt. She was about to be transferred follow next bey — we observe ge ogee 

*. | specimens telescopes, transit, altitude, an 
peers etry and Shiel ne ee small instruments, dials, compasses, globes, 
hear of it, and Seseived be oni pears armillary spheres, telluriums,orreries,é&c.—man 


r : 2 kinds of each from merely nominal prices to the 
of debt for which the girl was held in bond-| most expensive articles Laneeateed, the tele- 
age. He was info 


the debt was five dol- | scopic apparatus varying from $42 to $500, ac- 


MEXICAN BARBARITIES. 





lars! Small as this sum was, it was not) cording to magnifying power and finish. 
probable that she could have paid it. With-| Motion, Mechanics, &c., follow, Systems of 
out further inquiry, the general promptly paid | pulleys, and specimens of the various mechanic 

















powers, greet the eye on every page. The whirl- 
ing table, a machine for exhibiting and demon- 
strating by experiment the principal laws of 
gravitation, is accompanied with many pages of 
text, detailing the principal experiments which 
may be made with it, and explaining their 
rationale ; and Atwood’s apparatus for making 
experiments on the rectilineal motion of bodies 
which are acted on by constant forces is very 
neatly delineated,and elaborately and philosophi- 
cally explained. 

Air pumps (from $7 to $85) and Apparatus 
comprehend a large assortment of instruments in 
Pneumatics. 

Hydraulics and Hydrostatics are also well 
cared for. The pumps, siphons, hydrostatic bel- 
lows, hydraulic presses, &c. will delight the man 
of science ; and even the careful housewife who 
cares nothing for the hydrostatic paradox will be 
thankful for the description of Frye’s lactometer, 
which will enable her to detect the vagaries of 
experimenting milkmen. 

Of Electrical, Galvanic, Magnetic, and Elec- 
tro- Magnetic instruments, there is a most exten- 
sive assortment, including every variety of size, 
shape, and price, from pith balls at a cent a piece 
to electrical machines varying from $8 to $220. 
The supply in these departments strikes us as 
being uncommonly copious, and as being well 
devised to accommodate those whose means may 
be limited with a serviceable assortment. 

The list of Chemical apparatus follows next ; 
and the pages teem with blowpipes, retorts, 
crucibles, furnaces, tubes, stills, apparatus for 
the elimination and condensation of gases, and 
for chemical analysis, and all other articles re- 
quired in the laboratory, of every variety of size 
and price. 

The collection of Meteorological instruments 
is very numerous and elegant—thermometers of 
every description and of tasteful patterns, ba- 
rometers, hygrometers, rain and wind gauges, 
accompanied by descriptions, and tables to assist 
in the reduction of the observations, 

Of Optical instruments there is a very large 
collection, spectacles and eye-glasses of endless 
patterns, pocket achromatic telescopes very 
cheap and serviceable, cameras, polariscopes, and 
magic lanterns. The Microscopic department, 
in particular, is well supplied, from the simplest 
to the most complicated construction ; the in- 
structions for using are minute and explicit, and 
some useful directions are appended for pro- 
curing and applying the most interesting sub- 
jecis for examination. 

A few Miscellaneous instruments follow, nu- 
meral frames, geometrical solids, &c., which 
complete the catalogue. Lists of philosophical 
apparatus made up to different prices ($50 sets, 
$150 sets, &c.) are appended, the articles being 
so classified that the purchaser whose funds may 
be limited will know at a glance how to appor- 
tion a given sum among the different apparatus 
to the best advantage. 

Each volume is furnished with an Index: and 
acommon priced catalogue, with references to 
the descriptions and figures in preceding pages, 
completes the work. 


The preceding abstract, though a faithful sum- 
mary of its principal contents, hardly does jus- 
tice to the comprehensiveness and completeness 
of this catalogue. We have not attempted to 
enumerate the large collection of minor instru- 
ments in all the separate branches of the sci- 
ences, to all of which their appropriate place is 
allotted, and the necessary descriptions and di- 
rections given. Of nearly all the instruments 
enumerated the most approved varieties in com- 
mon use are separately described ; and of each 
of these varieties there are many kinds differin 
in price according to their size and finish, al 
carefully red, so that persons at a distance 


y | can make their selections with as little risk and 


almost as much satisfaction as by an examination 
of the articles themselves. And even those who 
possess a collection of philosophical apparatus 
will find the book a convenient manual of refer- 
ence for instruction in the necessary manipula- 


tions, the requisite information upon which has 
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hitherto been scattered through many volumes. 
In fine, the work does much credit to the indus- 
try and enterprise of the author, who makes no 
pretensions to any literary merits, but simply 
denominating himself “‘a practical workman” 
claims the indulgence of the critic for any im- 
perfections in its style and arrangement, in con- 
sideration of the manifest utility of his publica- 
tion. This indulgence will, we have little doubt, 
be cheerfully accorded. . 

The volumes are neatly printed and hand- 
somely bound. ‘The author is his own pub- 
lisher. 


Alfred in India, er Scenes in Hindoostan. 
Boston : Gould, Kendall, and Lincoln. 32mo. 
pp. 178. 1843. 


Tus little publication is a new volume of 
Chambers’s Library for Young People, giving a 
familiar account of the most interesting features 
of English life in India, interwoven with a per- 
sonal narative. The descriptions are pleasantly 
written; and even older readers may glean 
something from the accurate delineations of In- 
dian manners and customs ; while they will cer- 
tainly be thankful for the explanations of many 
Indian words which are of frequent occurrence 
in books of travels in the East, but of which 
they may hitherto have been better acquainted 
with the form than the meaning. 


‘Publishers’ Circular. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

Buraess, SrrinGer & Co., New York, have 
nearly ready, The Oak Openings; Or, ‘The Bee 
Hunter: A tale of the West, by J. Fennimore 
Cooper, 2 vols. Price 50 cents. 











Cy Our Subscribers in Philadelphia who have been 
supplied at their door with the Literary World, will please 
receive it through the post-office for a short time, until 
other arrangements can be made. 


{-9 Booksellers and Publishers will do well to keep an 
eye upon the department of our paper devoted to “ an- 
nouncements,” to get the speediest intelligence of books 
which are about to come intu the market; and when wish- 
ing to notify the public of their own contemplated literary 
undertukings, they should, in sending us the title, &c., of 
the work in hand, mark it “ announcement," in order that 
the information thus given may not be mistaken in this 
office for an advertisement. 


*,* The publication of this weekly list has materially 
assisted persons residing at a distance, in making their 
orders for books; and we are assured that, in many in- 
stances, publishers have been indebted to it for the sale of 
copies of their works. 


Having been compelled, in many instances, to glean the 
titles from Advertisements in the daily papers, the list has 
not been as full and perfect in every particular as it is our 
desire to make it. Henceforth, if publishers, immediately 
upon the issue of any work, will forward to us a copy of 
the title-page and the price, marked “ Literary World's 
weekly list,” all deficiencies of this kind will be remedied. 

April 22. OSGOOD & CO. 
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LIST OF BOOKS PUBLISHED IN THE UNITED 
STATES FROM 12TH TO 19TH AUGUST. 


DISPENSATORY (A) ; Or, Commentary on the Pharma- 
copeias of Great Britain and the United States, com- 
prising the Natural History, Description, Chemistry, 

harmacy, Actions, Uses aud Doses of the Materia Me 
dica, By Robert Christison, M.D., V.P.R.S.E., &e. First 
American Edition, by R. E, Griffith, M.D. One large 
octavo volume. (Philadelphia: Lea & Blanchard). 

ENVY: The second book of the Series denominated The 
Seven Capital Sins. By Eugene Sue. (Burgess, String- 
er & Co.), 25 cents. 

GOOCH.—An Account of some of the Most Important 
Diseases peculiar to Women. By Robert Gooch. Se- 
cond Edition. 1 vol. 8vo., sheep (Philadelphia: Bar- 
rington & Haswell). 

GODEY'S LADY'S BOOK, for September. (Philadel- 
phia: L. A. oe). 

GRAVES AND GERKHARD.—A System of Clinical Me- 
dicine, by R. J. Graves, M.D., M.R.LA., with Notes and 
a Series of Lectures, by W. W. Gerhard, M.D. Third 
American Edition. 1 vol. 8vo., sheep, pp. 752 (Philadel- 
pe : Barrington & Haswell), $3. 

HISTORY (AN UNIVERSAL), in a Series of Letters, 
being a Complete and Impartial Narrative of the Most 
Remarkable Events of All Nations, from the earliest 
period to the present time. By G. C. Hebbe, LL.D. Vol. 
1, cloth (Dewitt & Davenport, Tribune Buildings), 


$i 50. 

LECTURES TO YOUNG LADIES ON SUBJECTS 
of Practical Importance. By Rev. Daniel C. Eddy. 
Imo. (Lowell, Mass.: B.C. Sargeant). 

SPANIARDS (THE) AND THEIR COUNTRY. By 

Richard Ford. 1} vol. 12mo. cloth (Putnam), 87 cents. 

TRAVELS IN PERU. By J. J. Von Tschudi. 1 vol. 
12mo. cloth (Putnam), 87 cents. 

UNION MAGAZINE, for September. (J. L. De Graw, 
Nassau street). 





BOOKS PUBLISHED IN ENGLAND FROM THE 
28TH OF JUNE TO THE lITH JULY. 


AGRICULTURE AND ECONOMICS OF 
FARMING. 


HARKNESS (T.)—On the Preparation of Cooked Food for 
the Fattening of Cattle ; and the Advantage of using 
it along with cut Straw, Hay, and Turnips, or other 
Vegetables. By Thomas Harkness. ji2mo. pp. 32, 


sewed, 6d. 

RICHARDSON (Hf. D.)—Horses: their Varieties, Breed- 
ing, and Management, in Health and Disease. By H. 
D. Richardson. With numerous Illustrations, 
pp. 106, sewed, 1s. 

SCUDAMORE (E.)—A Treatise on the Production of 
Early Swarms of Bees by Artificial Means, By Edwd. 
Scudamore. 2d edition, revised and enlarged. 12mo. 
pp. 60, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


ARCHITECTURE AND THE FINE ARTS, 
COLLING’S Gothic Ornaments. Part 4, 4to. illuminated, 


pl sewed, 10s. 

ECCLESIASTICAL Architectural Topography of Eng- 
land—Bedfordshire. 8vo. pp. 62, sewed, 2s. 6d. 

FIRST EXERCISES in Light, Shade, and Color; being 
a Supplement to * Drawing for Young Children.” New 
edition, square 16mo. pp. 130, with numerous illustra- 
tions, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

FULLERTON .—Views in the Himalaya and Neilgherry 
Hills. From Drawings by Lieut.-Col. Fullerton, 9th 
Queen’s Royal Lancers, taken during the years 1845- 
47. Oblong 4to. pp. 24, with 24 plates and mup, tinted, 
26s. ; colored, £228 

JOHNSTON'S Physical Atlas, separate divisions. Folio, 
half morocco. Geology, £4 l4s. 6d. Hydrography, 
= Pe Meteorology, £1 17s. 6d. Natural History, 

LODGE (E.)—Portraits of Illustrious P of Great 

ol. 6. 12mo. 


Britain. By Edmund Lodge. In 8 vols. 
of the Roman Theatre re- 


pp. 300, cloth, 6s. 6d. 

LOWE (R. G.)—A Description 
cently discovered at Verulam. By R. Grove Lowe, 
Esq. Read at the Meeting of the St. Alban’s Architec 
tural oem f 8vo. pp. 20, with 2 plates, sewed, 1s. 6d. 

3 Vy 5 ange d ; her Resources, Govern- 
ment, Union of Customs, and Power, under Frederick 

William IV.; witha Prelim View of the Political 
Macgregor, MP. Moyal Sve. pp. 304, cloth, 128. 

° . Royal 8vo. pp. 

— Sketches of the of Civilization and Public 
Liberty ; witha View of the Politica! Condition of Eu- 
rope and America in 1848. By John Macgregor, Esq. 
Royal 8vo. pp. 72, sewed, 2s. 

PYNE (G.)—Kudimentary Perspective for the use of Be- 
gineers, simplified so as to be com e to the 
most moderate coy” By G 'yne. Parts 1 and 

‘ 2, sere JO Sy Se: Parts 3 and 4, 12mo. pp. 48, 


eloth, 10d. 
VIEWS {from the Gardens of Rome and Albano. Drawn 
George Vivian, Esq. and lithographed J. D. 





Harding Folio, 26 plates, with letter-press, half mor., 
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ADVENTURES on the Road to Paris, during the Cam- 

igns of 1813-14. Extracted from the Biography of 

Henry Stns ‘Translated from theGerman. 12mo. 
pp. 176, sewed, 2s. 6d. 

——— together with Haygarth's Bush Life in Australia. 
12mo. pp. 344, cloth, 6s. 

FRY (E.)—Memoir of the Life of Elizabeth Fry; with 
Extracts from her Journal and Letters. Edited by Two 
of her Daughters. 2d edition, revised and enlarged. 2 
vols. 8vo, pp. 1002, cloth, 24s. 

HALLAM (H.)—Supplementary Notes to the View of 
the State of Europe during the Middle Ages. By Henry 
Hallam. 8vo. pp. 438, boards, 10s. 6d. 

PEPYS (8.)—Diary and Correspondence of Samuel Pepys, 

-R.S., Secretary to the Admiralty in the Reigns of 
Charles I. and James Il. With a Life and Notes, by 
Richard Lord Braybrooke. Third edition, consider- 
— Dr gees ol. 2, crown 8vo. pp. 450, cloth, 


SHORT STORIES FROM ENGLISH HISTORY. 3d 
Series. nare 16mo. pp. 178, cloth, 2s. 


STEINM (A.)—History of the Jesuits, from the 
foundation of their Society to its su ion by Pope 
Clement XIV. ; their Missions throughout the World ; 


their Educational System and Literature ; with their 
Revival and Present State. By Andrew Steinmetz. 3 
vols. 8vo. pp, 1676, cloth, 45s. 


JURISPRUDENCE. 


HUGHES (W.)—The Practice of Mortgages of Real and 
Personal Estate: with P ts of Forms adapted to 
every kind of Mortgage Security. By William Hughes, 
Esq. In2 vols. Vol. 1, 12mo. pp. 410, bds. 15s. 

REPORTS .—Exchequer, Vol. 1, Part 3, 78. 6d. 

Dowling & Lowndes, Vol. 5, Part 1, 8s. 
Adolphus & Ellis, Vol. 8, Part 4, 88. 
De Gex & Sinale, Vol. 1, Part 2, 9s. 6d. 

RIDDLE (H) AND J. W. ROGERS —An Index to the 
Public STATUTES, from 9 Hen. ILL, to 10-11 Viet, in- 
clusive ey ore those relating exclusively to Scotland, 
Ireland, the Colonies, and Dependencies). Analytically 
arranged, and affording a 8 ical View of the Statute 
Book. In 2 parts. By Henry Riddle and J. W. Rogers, 
Esquires. Part 1, royal 8vo. pp. 422, boards, 21s. 


MEDICAL AND NATURAL SCIENCES, 


ASHWELL (8.)—A Practical Treatise on the Diseases 
— to Women: illustrated by Cases derived from 
ospital and Private Practice. By Samuel Ashwell, 
M.D. 3d edit. 8vo. pp. 792, cloth, 21s. 
ATKINSON (T.)—Key to Atkinson's mgt Algebra. 
By Thomas Atkinson. 12mo. pp. 100, cloth, 3s. 
BONNYCASTLE (J.)—Elements of Algebra. By John 
Bonnycastle. With many important and useful Addi- 
tions, adapted to the System of Instruction pursued in 
the Universities and Military Colleges. By William 
Galbraith and William Rutherford. New edition, 
7, improved and enlarged, 12mo. pp. 314, bound, 


BRYCE (J.)—First Principles of Geography and Astro- 
nomy: with Use of the Globes, and Ilustrations of the 
Methods of Astronowical Computation. By Jas. Bryce, 
Jun. Crown 8&vo. pp. 142, cloth, 3s. 

CALDER'S Familiar Explanation of the Higher Parts of 
Arithmetic; comprising Fractions, Decimals, Practice, 
Proportion, and its Applications, é&c.: with an Appen- 
dix, designed as an Introduction to Algebra. 1!2mo. pp. 
180, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

CLEVE (C.)—The Book of Inventions ; or, the Practical 
and Economical Results of the application of Art and 
Science in aid of the general requirements of Society, 
exemplified in a concise and comprehensive Account of 
the Nature and Principles of Recent Inventions tending 
chiefly to the promotion of Health, Convenience. or 
Comfort, or to the Prolongation of Life. By Clifton 
Cleve, Esq. First Series. 12mo. pp. 88, cloth, Is. fd. 

DICK (T.)—The Atmosphere, and Atmospherical Pheno- 
mena. By Thomas Dick. I8mo. pp. 192, sewed, 6d. ; 


cloth, 10d. 

DUNN (M.)—A Treatise on the Winning and Working of 
Colheries; including numerous Statistics and Remarks 
on Ventilation, an Index and Glossary, and illustrated 
by Plans and Engravings. By Matthias Dunn, Mining 

ineer. 8vo. pp. 372, 14s. 

FORBES (J. | Index to the 24 Volumes of the 
British and Foreign Medical Review ; forming Vol. 25. 
8vo. pp. 316, sewed, 10s. 6d. 

FOW (G.)—Rudimentary Chemistry, for the Use of 

inners. By George Fownes, I2mo. pp. 70, cloth, 


10d. 
JOHNSON (E.)—Life, Health, and Disease. By Ed- 
ward Johnson, i2th thousand. I12mo. pp. 256, cloth, 


Qs. 6d. 

TEMPLETON (W.)—Incitements to Studies of Steam 
and the Steam Engine, or Practical Facts relative there- 
to properly qgerrenen, By W. Templeton, 18mo. 


tary for the Use 
of inners, or Guide to those who are in search of the 
valnable Metals essential in practical Science. By Mrs. 
—— Part 1, pp. 88, cloth, 10d. ; Part 2, pp. 92, cloth, 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


ARNOLD (T. K.)—The First French Book, on the Plan 
of Henry’s First Latin Book. By ‘Thomas Kerchever 
Arnold. 12mo. ee. 298, cloth, 5s. 5d. 

BOCCIUS (G )—Fish in Rivers and Streams: a Treatise 
po the fips st Pedeuien Eeaiinncoet Fresh 

aters, ttificia wning, Breeding, and Rear- 
ing; 2d Ne also the Cause of the Depletion of all 
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BOY'S (THE) OWN BOOK: a complete Encyclopedia 
of all Diversions. 26th edition, square, pp. 462, boards, 


fis. 

CHRETIEN (C. P.)—An Essay on Lyrical Method. By 
Charles P. Chretien. &vo. pp. 228, cloth, 6s. 

COMIC BRADSHAW (THE): Bubbles from the Boiler. 
By Angus B. Reach. Square, pp. 64, sewed, 6d. 

EDUCATION.—The Harmony of Education ; designed 
to assist those engaged in Teaching. Fep. 8vo. pp. 134, 


cloth, 3s. 6d. 

ENGLISH MEDLZVAL EMBROIDERY. Square fep. 
pp. 132, with 40 plates, 5s. 

GRAHAM (J.)—The Compositor’s Text-Book; or, In- 

> structions in the Elements of the Art of Printing; con- 
sisting of an Essay on Punctuation, with Rules and Ex- 
amples ; Directions on the Use of Capitals; Greek and 
Hebrew Alphabets; Ruies for Distributing and Compos- 
ing; with various Schemes of Imposition, &c. By John 
Graham. 12mo. pp. 84,cloth, 2s. 6d. 

HART'S Defence of the Art and Practice of Dancing ; ita 
Origin and Utility, Historical, Theological, and Com- 
mercial: with a tew Words of Advice to the Rev. F. 
Close, and the Denouncers of our Rational Amusements. 
8vo. pp. 48, cloth, 2s. 6d. 

ISLAND (The) of Liberty ; or, Equality and Community. 
By the Author of “ Theodore.” J2mo. pp. 262, cloth, 


4s. 6d. 

JOHNSON (8.)—The Wisdom of the Rambler, Adven- 
turer, and Idier. By Samuel Johnson, LL.D. 12mo. 
pp. 464, cloth, 7s. 

NORIE (J. W.)—Complete Epitome of practical Naviga- 
tion. By J. W. Norie. 4th edit. 8vo. pp. 372, bound, 


lés. 

PHRENOLOGY : its Relation to the Novel, the Criticism, 
and the Drama. 18mo. pp. 78, limp cloth, 2s. 6d. 

RUDLOFF (F. W.)—Shakspeare, Schiller, and Goethe 
relatively considered: an Essay. By F.W. Rudloff. 
12m. pp. 30, cloth, Is. 

RURAL, Amusements for Schoolboys during the Holidays ; 
with Notices of the Birds, Quadrapeds, &c. usually met 
with in England, and an Account of the various Field 
Sports. Square 16mo. pp. 208, with engravings, cloth, 
3s. 


. 6d. 
SMITH (A.)\—Why our Theatres are not supported: with 
a few Words about the late Riots at Drury Lane. By 
Albert Emith. 8vo. pp. 40, sewed, 1s, 


POETRY, FICTION, AND THE DRAMA, 


CATHERINE DE MEDICIS; or, the Queen Mother: a 
Romance, By Louisa Stuart Costello. l2mo. pp. 478, 
cloth, 5s. 

CHAMPNEY (C. J..—The Temple of Solomon, and 
Poems on Scriptural and other Subjects. By the Rev. 
Charlies J. Champney, D.C.L. &vo. pp. 116, cloth, 3s. 


6. 

EDA MORTON and her COUSINS; or, School-room 
Days. 18mo. pp. 414, cloth, 6s. 

ELECTION (THE): a Tale of Irish Life. New Edition, 
I2mo. pp. 330, boards, 1s. 

KATE WALSINGHAM. By the Editor of “ The Grand- 
father.’ By the late Ellen Pickering. 3 vols. post 8vo. 
pp. 912, boards, 31s. 6d. 

LAST DAYS of Pompeii. By Sir E. B. Lytton. New 
edit. Fep.8vo. pp. 448, cloth, 6s. 

MADAME DE MALGUET: A Taleof 1820. 3 vols. post 
8vo. pp. 930, bds. 31s. 6d. 

NORTON (E.)—The Martyr: a Tragedy. By the Hon. 
Mrs. Erskine Norton. 8vo. pp. 80, sewed, 2s. 6d. 

RICHARDSON (D.L.)—Literary Chit-Chat, with Miscel- 
laneous Poems: and an Appendix of Prose Papers. By 
David Lester Richardson. 8vo. pp, 522, cloth, 12s. 

SCOTT (D. W.)—The Contrast; and other Poems. By 
David Wardlaw Scott. Post 8vo. pp. 32, sewed, Is. 


THEOLOGICAL LITERATURE. 


BATHER (E.)—Hints on the Art of Catechising; being 
a Posthumous Work of the Ven. Edward Bather, M.A. 
Edited by his Widow. To which is prefixed, a Charge 
on Scriptaral Education. Fep.8vo. pp. 240, cl. 4s. 6d. 

BRAMWELL (W.)—Memoir of the Life and Ministry of 
the Rev. William Bramwell: with Extracts from his 

and Letters hitherto unpublished, and other 
Original Matter. By Members of his Family. Post 8vo. 
pp. 312, with Portrait, cloth, 5s. 

BROWN (A. W.)—Discourses on the Song of Solomon. 
By the Rev. Alexander W. Brown. Part 1, 18mo. pp. 
224, cloth, 2s. 6d. 

CAMERON pt gt Than owes germ * ag? a gar 
mencement t nts upon the Papacy. By 
Charles Richard Cameron. 18mo. pp. 108, cloth, 2s. 

CHRIST the END of the LAW;; being the Preface to 
the Geneva Bible of 1550. By John Calvin. Now first 
rendered into English, Thomas Weedon, . Ato. 
pp. A 5 printed in Church Text, with antique ing, 


8. 
CONTRIBUTIONS towards a Harmony of the Gospels. 


8vo. pr. 244, cloth, 7s. 
GARDEN (F.)—Discourses on Heavenly Knowledge and 
arene | — By Francis Garden, M.A. 8vo. pp. 
c al 
HAMPDEN (R. D.)—Sermons hed before the Uni- 
versity of Oxford, in the Cathedral of Christ Church, 
from 1836 to 1847. By R. D. Hampden. 8vo. pp. 552, 


boards, 10s, 6d. 

HAVILAND ew Norrisian Prize Essay for 1848— 
Fitness of the Times in which the Promises of the 
Old Testarscut Dispeusction, By Soka Haviland’ MA 
‘ av A. 
8vo. pp. 64, 2s. 6d. J 
HUGHES (J.)—The Self-Searcher ; or, Brief Remarks on 
Self-Examination. By the Rev. John Hughes. 18mo. 

Pp. 152, cloth, 2s. 6d. 





MANNING (H. E.)—Sermons by Henry Edward Man- 
ning. Vol. 3, new edition, 8vo. pp. 462, cloth, 10s. 6d. 
MOORE (W.G.)—A Brief Sketch of Human Nature in 
Innocency. By the Rev. W. Gurden Moore, M.A. Fep 

8vo. pp. 144, cloth, 2s. 6d. 

PULPIT (The).—Sermons, by Eminent Living Ministers. 
Vol. 53, 8vo. pp. 508, cloth, 7s. 6d. 

TAYLOR (J.)—On the Reverence due to the Altar. By 
Jeremy Taylor, D.D. Now first prin’ed from the Origi- 
nal MSS. in the Library of Queen's College, Oxford. 
Edited by the Rev. John Barrow, M.A. Small 4to. 
2s. 6d 


THOM (D.)—The Number and Names of the Apocalyptic 
Beasts, with an Explanation and Application, Part I. 
By the Rev. David Thom. 8vo. pp. 438, cloth, 12s. 
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BOOKS IN PRESS 
BY 
B. B. MUSSEY & CO., 
BOSTON. 


Poems: by John G. Whittier. 


ILLUSTRATED BY H. BILLINGS, 
And Engraved on Steel by American Artists. 
1 vol. octavo, handsomely bound. 


Will be ready by the First of November. 


Handbuch der Alten Geographie 
(Manual of Ancient Geography) 


OF DR. S. C. SCHIRLITZ, 
Professor in the Royal Gymnasium at Wetzlar. 


Accompanied by the Atlas of E. Von Sydow, by Profes'rs 
Beck and Fevton of Cambridge. 


Lectures on Modern History, 


FROM THE IRRUPTION OF THE NORTHERN 
NATIONS TO THE CLOSE OF THE 
AMERICAN REVOLUTION. 


BY WILLIAM SMYTH, 


Professor of Modern History in the University of Cam- 
bridge (England). 


Third American from the Fifth London Edition. Witha 
Preface, List of Books, &c., &c. 


BY JARED SPARKS, 


McLean Professor of Ancient and Modern History in 
Harvard University. al9 eowtN! 


U. S. SCHOOL AGENCY. 


3 he enterprise is designed to promote the interests of 
all Literary Institutions, by furnishing ‘l'eachers, &c. 
It is known from Maine to Florida, and has induced an 
extensive correspondence, affording pleasing evidence, that 
it is fast gaining the confidence and patronage of the Lite- 
rary Institutions of this country. The register exhibits a 
catalogue of popular Institutions which have obtained 
through this jum eminent Principals, Professors, and 
‘Teachers, and the satisfaction expressed by all affords high 
encouragement. No pains will be spared to merit univer- 
sai patronage. The fee required of each patron is two per 
cent. on a year’s salary, payable invariably when the order 
is executed which completes the engagement. One Dollar 
to be paid when the name is registered. Books, Maps, 
Stationery, &c. furnished to order on the lowest terms. 
All communications should be post paid. 
E. H. WILCOX, Proprietor, 


124 Nassau street, New York. 


THE GRAND COLLECTION 
oF THE 


WORKS OF THE 


OLD MASTERS. 
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On and after Monday the 20th of March, at the 
GALLERY OF THE 


LYCEUM BUILDING. 
mi8tf No. 563 Broadway.— Admittance 25 cents. 
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DRINKER & MORRIS, 
Richmond, Virginia, 
PUBLISHERS AND BOOKSELLERS, 
Publish the following Valuable Books: 
TATE’S DIGEST 
OF THE 
Laws of Virginia. 
One Volume 8vo. 

Tate’s Analytical Digested Index 


OF THE 


REPORTED CASES OF TILE COURT OF APPEALS 
AND GENERAL COURT OF VIRGINIA; 





From Washington to Third Grattan’s Reports: with a 
Repertorium of the Cases, Doubly and 
Systematically Arranged. 


2 vols. 8vo. 


Tate’s Anerican Form-Book. 


NEW AND REVISED EDITION, 
The most complete Book of Forms ever Published. 
1 volume, 12mo. 


JAYNES 
On the Statute of Limitations. 


1 volume, &vo, 

. ‘ . J - a o J . 
Howison’s History of Virginia: 
From its Discovery and Settlement by Euro- 

peans to the Present Time. 
2 volumes, 8vo. 


The only complete and acknowledged History of the 
State ever published. 


s] ‘ . 
Crozet’s Arithmetic, 
AN ARITHMETIC FOR SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 
BY CLAUDIUS CROZET, 

Principal of the Richmond Academy, late State Engineer 
of Virginia, and formerly Professor of 
Engineering at West Point. 

1 volume, 12mo. 


VIRGINIA SELECTION 


oF 


Psalms and Hymns. 


By ANDREW BROADDUS, 
A NEW AND REVISED EDITION, 





D & M. beg to assure the Trade that all Books con- 
signed to them will receive their best attentions, and no 
pains spared to bring them prominently before the Vir- 
ginia public. No charges for Advertising. 

Always on hand, complete Sets of the Virginia Reports, 
and all Virginia Law Books. al9 3m 





Just Published, 
THE LIFE OF MARTIN LUTHER: 


Related from Original Authorities. With sixteen Engrav- 
ings. By Moritz Meurer, Translated from the German, 
by a Pastor of the Evangelical Lutheran Church. New 
Yorn: Published by H. LUDWIG & Co., 70 Vesey 
Street, and may be had of all the Principal Booksellers 
throughout the United States. 1 vol. 8vo. cloth, 696 
pages. Price $2. The customary discount made to the 
Trade. The work may also be ordered, wholesale, 
from D. APPLETON & Co., 200 Broadway, and R. 

CARTER, 58 Canal Street, New York. 


Also jast Published by H. Lupwie & Co. 


THE UNALTERED AUGSBURG CONFESSION, with 
a Preface and an Hi Introduction to the same, 
and the three Chief Symbols of the Christian Church, 
with Critical and Explanatory Notes. By 
Heinrich Schott. Translated from the German. Cloth, 
12mo. Price 75 cts.—“ The Introduction to the Augs- 
burg Confession and to the three Symbols, are, perhaps, 
the best condensed histories of these extant. 
The Critical and Explanatory Notes are copious and in- 
structive. In fact, the information to be gained from them 
is seldom to be met with.” alQ 3t* 
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COOLEY, KEESE, & HILL’S NEW. BOOKS 


NEW YORK TRADE SALE, 


TO COMMENCE 
SATURDAY, AUGUST 26th, 


AND CONTINUED DURING 





T= CATALOGUE of this very extensive and important Sale is now ready for distribution to the Trade. It 


embraces large and valuable consignments from ak 
oppurtunity for the purchase of BOOKS and STATIONE 


The Sale of STATIONERY is unusually varied and extensive, embracing a full assortment of everything in the 
line. The whole sule is offered on a credit of four and six months. 


THE SALE OF STATIONERY, PAPER, AND 
BINDER’S MATERIALS 


WILL COMMENCE 


ON SATURDAY MORNING, THE 26th 


And will be continued until MONDAY, 12 M., at which time the 


REGULAR BOOK SALE 


will take place, with the extensive Invoice of D. Appleton & Co., and be continued daily in the order of the Catalogue. 


THE STEREOTYPE AND COPPER.PLATES 


WILL BE SOLD 


ON THURSDAY, THE 3ist 


Members of the Trade who do not receive a Catalogue, will have them sent to their addresses 


on application to the Auctioneers. 


A SUPPLEMENTARY CATALOGUE, embracing many large and desirable Invoices, will be 


issued on the day of sale. 


THE FOLLOWING WEEK. 


all the Publishers of the United States, and presents an 
Y rarely to be met with. 


OF AUGUST, AT 8 O’CLOCK, A. M., 


OF AUGUST, AT 4, P. M. 
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TO PROFESSORS AND CLASSICAL TEACHERS. 


OVID ILLUSTRATED. 
This day is Published by 
GRIGG, ELLIOT & CO., 
14 Nortu Fourtrns Srreet, PHILADELPHIA, 


THE METAMORPHOSES OF 
PUBLIUS OVIDIUS NASO, 


Elucidated by an Analysis and Explanation 
of the Fables, 


Together with English Notes, Historical, Mythological, 
and Critical, and lilustrated by Pictorial Embellish- 
ments, with a Clavis, giving the meaning of all 
the words, with critical exactness. 


By NATHAN COVINGTON BROOKS, A.M., 


Professor of the Greek and Latin Languages, and Princi- 
pal of the Latin High School, Baltimore. 
al23t 





THE WEALTH OF THE NATION. 


JUST PUBLISHED, 


COLTON’S PUBLIC ECONOMY 


FOR THE 
UNITED STATES. 


8vo. 530 Pages. 

All Readers interested in the subject of Politicai Econo- 
my, and who would understand the Protective Policy of 
this country, will find this work to be worthy of their 
attentive perusal. 

A. 8. BARNES & CO., Publishers, 
51 Joha Street. 


ee 


IN PRESS, 
BARNARD ON SCHOOL ARCHITECTURE. 
jy8 wf 


RANKING’S HALF-YEARLY ABSTRACT 


Or THE 


MEDICAL SCIENCES. 


No. 7, from January to June, 1848, now ready. 
Terms, $1 50 per annum; 75 cents per number. 


This work is now fairly appreciated by the Profession, 
and is taken and referred to by the most eminent Practi- 
cal and Scientific Physicians and Surgeons in the Country. 
It is so comprehensive as to render the reader independent 
of other Journals, giving at one glance all that is really 
valuable in the discoveries and progressive advances made 
in each department. It is also, in proportion to value and 
extent of matter and typographical character, the cheap- 
est Medical Journal published. 

Each number containing from 350 to 400 closely printed 
octavo pages, and being a complete Practical and Analyti- 
cal Digest of the contents of the principal British and Con- 
tinental Medical Works, published during the preceding 
six months. ‘Together with a series of Critical Reports on 
the P ss of Medicine and the Collateral Sciences 
ne the same period. Embracing under their proper 

eads, 





Practical Medicine. Diseases of Women and 
Pathology and Therapeu-| Children. 

tics. Anatomy and Physiology 
Surgery. orensic Medicine. 
Chemistry. Materia Medica and Phar- 
Midwifery. macy. 


ey wh J W. H. RANKING, M_.D., Cantab. Physician 
to the Suffolk General Hospital. Assisied by 
W. A. Goy, MD. Henry Ansett, M.D., and 
Gro. Day, M.D. W. Kirxgs, M.D. 


Back Nos. or complete sets furnished. 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 
MEIGS'’S PRACTICAL TREATISE ON THE DiIs- 
eases of Children. 
STILLE’S ELEMENTS OF GENERAL PATHOLOGY. 
— PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE OF MID- 
wifery. 
HASTINGS’ LECTURES ON THE YELLOW FEVER. 


LINDSAY & BLAKISTON, Publishers, 
aStf PHILADELPHIA. 


GOUPIL, VIBERT & C0., 
WHOLESALE PRINTSELLERS, 


289 Broadway (up stairs), 
NEW YORK. 








Grr. VIBERT & CO., heey ory wna in Paris, 
having established a branch of r business in this 


city, beg to call the attention of the Trade to their exten- 





sive assortment of FRENCH, ENGLISH, GERMAN, 
AND ITALIAN ENGRAVINGS AND LITHOG 


Recently Published by 
CAREY & HART, 


PHILADELPHIA. 





THE LIFE OF 


NAPOLEON BUONAPARTE. 
By WILLIAM HAZLITT. 


NEW EDITION. ’ 


Complete in three Volumes, 12mo. printed on clear type, 
and fine white paper. 


WASHINGTON 


AND THE 
GENERALS OF THE AMERICAN 
REVOLUTION. 
A NEW AND CHEAP EDITION. 
In two Volumes, 12mo. 


HISTORICAL AND SECRET MEMOIRS 


THE EMPRESS JOSEPHINE, 


FIRST WIFE OF NAPOLEON BUONAPARTE. 
By Mile. M. A. LENORMAND. 


Translated from the French, 
By JACOB M. HOWARD, Ese. 
In two Volumes, 12mo. with Portraits, 
SECOND EDITION. 


SELECT POEMS. 
By Mrs. LYDIA H. SIGOURNEY. 


SIXTH EDITION, REVISED AND CORRECTED. 
In one Volume, 12mo. with Plates. 


POEMS. 
By WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT. 


A NEW AND CHEAP EDITION. 
In one Volume, 12mo. 
THE 


ENCYCLOPEDIA OF CHEMISTRY, 
Theoretical and Practical ; 


Presenting a complete and extended view of the present 
state of CHEMICAL SCIENCE. 


By JAMES C. BOOTH, 


Member of the Am. Phil. Soc., Prof. of Tech. Chem. in 
the Franklin Institute, &c. 


Assisted by CAMPBELL MORFIT. 
Practical and Analytic Chemist, Author of “ Applied 
Chemistry.” 


PETER SCHLEMIHL IN 
AMERICA. 


One volume, post 8vo. pp. 500, cloth gilt. 


PETERS’S NEW DIGEST. 


A FULL AND ARRANGED DIGEST OF THE DECI- 


RTS 

STATES, FROM THE ORGANIZATION OF THE 

GOVERNMENT IN 1789 TO 1847, IN THE 8U- 

PREME COURT, CIRCUIT, DISTRICT, AND AD- 

MIRALTY COURTS. 

Reported in Dallas, Cranch, Wheaton, Peters, and How- 
ard’s Supreme Court ; in Gallison, Mason, Paine, 
Peters, Washington, Wallace, Sumner, Story, Baldwin, 
Brockenbrough, and McLean's Circuit Court Reports ; and 
~ Bress, Ware, Peters, and Gilpin’s District and Admiralty 

ports. 


By RICHARD PETERS. 
Complete in 2 vols. 8vo. Price $10. 


THE PAST, THE PRESENT, AND 
THE FUTURE. 


By HENRY C. CAREY. 





RAPHS. 
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(The trade only supplied.) 


In one vol, 8vo. al2 
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No. 81.] 
WELLS’ ELEMENTARY GRAMMAR 


OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 


Ts publishers of the School Grammar by W. H. 
Wells, have the pleasure to announce to the nume- 
rous patrons of that book, that they bave just published 
the Elementary Grammar by the same author, designed 
for beginners. book better suited for young learners 
than any heretofore published. The work is strictly 
elementary in itscharacter. The definitions and rules cor- 
respond very nearly with those of the School Grammar ; 
but the explanations and illustrations are more simple and 
full, and the Exercises have been mostly rewritten. 

The more difficult and abstruse principles of Grammar 
are not embraced in the plan of the work, and they have 
accordingly been excluded. 

The learner is required to make constant applications of 
the principles as he advances ; and the Exercises in Com- 

tion which are interspersed throughout the work, will 
greatly facilitate the labor of learning “ to speak and write 
correctly” The chapter on Analysis has received special 
attention. 


WELLS’ SCHOOL GRAMMAR. The eightieth thou- 
sand of this Grammar has just been issued. The work 
has recently been re-stereoty ped, and the author has avail- 
ed himself of the o,portunity to introduce several impor- 
tant improvements. The chapter on Analysis has been 
revised and enlarged with great care. The work has 
been divided into sections, for convenience of reference ; 
and the different sizes of type will be found to be more dis- 
unct than in previous editions. 


[The following critical Notice of Wells’s Grammar, by 
the State Superintendent of Public Instruction for Michi- 
gan, has been received by the author). 


STATE OF MICHIGAN: 


e of the Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
Opies of = Monroe, November 22, 1847. { 


Dear Sir :—I have just completed a critical examina” 

tion of your Grammar. Having read the entire work with 
t care, permit ine to say to you, I consider it the best 

hool Grammar I have ever seen. There are, on nearly 
every page of the work, evidences of the profoundest re- 
search ; still, there is a simplicity and clearness in the de- 
finitions and illustrations, which renders it level to the 
capacity of childhood. 

have derived great satisfaction from every page of the 

work; and I may add, J am specially gratified with the 
following parts and features of it:—1. The chapter on 
Oral Instruction, which is eminently calculated, if proper- 
ly used by teachers, to create in the minds of even young 
pupils, a love for the study of the English language, and, 
atthe same time, to impart to them inany of its leading 
principles. 2. The exercises in the Elementary Sounds of 
the language. It is not enough for children to know that 
letters have a certain ber of ds, which, in too 
many instances, is all they learn in relation to them. 
They should be able to utter, with ease and accuracy, 
every element of the language, and properly to analyse 
and classify the elementary sounds of every spoken word. 
3. The very sensible remarks in relation to Analysis, 
Parsing, and the Connexion of Words. A class will derive 
incomparably more benefit from exercises in Ana- 
lysis, and from tracing the connexion between the leading 
words of a sentence or paragraph, according to the teach- 
ing of your Grammar, than from extended exercises in the 
ordinary routine of parsing. 4. The eminentiy practical 
character of the work. Pupils are not only taught to ana- 
lyse correct sentences, but wht is equally important, to 
apply the principles of Grammar in appropriate “ exer- 
cises in composition.” If every child thai studies gram- 
mar would engage in frequent exercises in composition, it 
would soon be regarded no more of a task to write letters 
and compositions, than it now is to tell familiar and 
pleasing anecdotes. But not to be more specific, I will 
only add, 5. The exemplification of principles taught b 
copious illustrations drawn from a large number of stand- 
ard authors. This I consider one of the most recommend 
atory features of your work. Itcertaiuly is one which has 
cost you immense labor. Here, your research and dis- 
crimination are worthy of all praise. In this ore your 
poe greatly surpasses any other with which f am ac- 
quainted. 

Having expressed to you, so freely, my opin’ on of the 
merits of your Grammar, | hardly need inform you I shall 
use my influence to secure its general introduction and use 
in the schools of this State. 

It affords me pleasure to learn that you are engaged in 
the preparation of an Introduction to the School Grammar. 

Wishing you success commensurate with your labors, in 

our commendable efforts to advance the cause of popular 
ucation, 

T remain, Dear Sir, yours truly, 

IRA MAYHEW, Supt. of Public Instruction. 


The book is still in great demand, and has been intro- 
duced into the Schools of the most prominent towns in the 
United States, among which are Salem, Lowell, New 
Bedford, Springfield, Newburyport, Andover, Danvers, 
Lawrence, Bradford, Mass.; Brattleboro, Vt.; Newport, 
Bristol, Kingston, Westerly, and Coventry, R. I.; Bruns- 
wick, North Yarmouth, Thomaston, Bucksport, Gardiner, 
Me. ; Cincinnati and Cleveland, Ohio; &c. &c. 

Copies of books will be furnished to teachers and school 
comunittees, for examination, free of charge. 


W. H. WARDWELL, Andover, Mass. 

J.P. JEWETT & CO., Boston. 

M. H. NEWMAN & CO, New York. 

W. H. MOORE & CO., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
al9 6t A. McFARREN, Detroit, Michigan. 
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TO THE TRADE. 


COOLEY, KEESK & HILL, 


WILL SELL 
On Thursday, the 31st of August, 
AT FOUR O'CLOCK, P.M. 


The following Valuable Stereotype Plates. 





A superb set of Stereotype Plates of the Polyglott Bible, 
Ruby type, new, and in perfect order. 

Life and Correspondence of John Foster. 2 vols. 12mo. 

Mrs. Butler's (late Fanny Kemble) Year of Consolation. 
1 vol, 12mo, 

Lyell’s Travels in North America. 1 vol. 12mo. 

Lover’s Songs and Ballads, the only complete edition. 
1 vol. 12mo. pp. 224. 

Melville's Typee. 1 vol 12mo. pp. 329. 

Reminiscences of Samuel Taylor Coleridge and Robert 
Southey. By Joseph Cottle. 1 vol. !2mo. 

Mineral Springs of Virginia. Second edit. 18mo. pp. 394. 

Bradford's Notes on North West, the Valley of the 
Upper reg 12ino. pp. 302. 

Hon. Waddy Thompson’s Recollections of Mexicu. 
12mo. pp. 304. 

Family gg re Testament. 18mo. 

Waverley, 2 vols. 18ino. with Notes. 

Laughable Game of Whatd'ye buy. 

Game of Oregon. 

Applied Chemistry in Manufactures, Arts, and Domestic 
Economy. Edited by E. A. Parnell. 1 vol. 8vo. pp. 192. 

Aristotle’s Works, I8mo. 250 pp. minion type. 

The Complete Works of Flavius Josephus. 1 vol. 8vo. 


Pp. Sev. 
The Works of Robert Burns, containing his Life by John 
Lockhart. 1 vol. 8vo. pp. 602, including steel Portrait. 
Domestic Medicine. By William Buchan. 1 vol. 8vo. 
pp. 524. 

Dictionary of Biography. By R. A. Davenport. 1 vol. 
8vo. pp. 528. 

Plates and Copyright to Wilson’s American Ornithology. 
1 vol. crown 8vo. pp. 754, including 26 steel plates. 

Plates and ne to Inquiries concerning the Intellec- 
tual Powers. By John Abercrombie. 1 vol. 1l2mo. 


_pp. 284. 

Picciola (French).—1! vol. 12mo. pp. 252. 

Plates and Copyright to New American Gardener. 1 vol. 
12mo. pp. 306. 

Complete Farmer and Rural Economist. 1 vol. 12mo. 


. 346. 
Wonders of the Heavens. 1 vol. 4to. 372 pp. illustrated. 
The Choral. . 320. 
Baker’s pon School Music Book. 1 vol. 12mo. 
pp. 144. 
Vocal School; or, Pestalozzian Method. 1 vol. 18mo. 


pp. 288. 

Anecdotes, Religious, Moral, and Entertaining. 1 vol. 
12mo. pp. 514. 

Plates and Copyright to Manhood, the Cause of its Prema- 
ture Decline, &c. 

Prostitution in Paris considered Morally. 1 vol. 18mo. 


pp. 230. 

Plates and Copyright to Woman as she should be. 
1 vol. 12mo. 

Woman in her Social and Domestic Character. 1 vol. 
12mo. PP. 176. 

Life of Wn» Cowper, 2 vols. 12mo. pp. 690. 

Piates and Copyright to Hints on Etiquette. 1 vol. 12mo. 


pp. 154. 
Plates and Copyright to the Maxims, Experiences, and 
Observations of Agogos. 1 vol. i2mo pp. 180. 
Devotional Exercises. 1 vol. 18mo. pp. 132, 
Plates to Cards of Characters. pp. 2U. 


alge 





JUST PUBLISHED. 


AN UNIVERSAL HISTORY. 
VOLUME ONE 


or 


ANCIENT HISTORY. 
By G. C. HEBBE, LL.D. 
Bound in Cloth. Price $1 50. 


“The Universal History now in publication by W. H. 
Graham, appears to be written by a man thoroughly 
acquainted with the history of the human family, and 
who joins the eagle eye of the learned to a liberal 
and philosophical mind. ‘lhe work, so far as we have had 
time to examine it, seems one excellently adapted for the 
wants of the large class who desire a general knowledge 
of History, but who have no time to read a great many 
volumes for it. The .* is forcible, and the facts well 
chosen and arranged. e heartily commend the work to 
the reading public.”—N. Y. Tribune. 

For sule wholesale and retail by 

DEWITT & DAVENPORT 
(Successors to W. H. Graham), 
al9 2 Tribune Buildings, Nassau st. 





a 
JUST PUBLISHED 


BY 
B. C. SARGEANT, 


LOWELL, MASS. 


LECTURES TO YOUNG LADIES 


ON SUBJECTS 
OF 
PRACTICAL IMPORTANCE. 
By the Rev. DANIEL C. EDDY. 


1 vol. 12mo. 


For sale in New York by D. Appleton & Co., Baker & 
Scribner, Geo. P. Putnam, and John Wiley, and by Book- 
sellers generally. al9 4t 


NEW MEDICAL BOOKS. 
BARRINGTON & HASWELL, 
293 Market street, Philadelphia, 


HAVE JUST PUBLISHED, 
A SYSTEM OF 


CLINICAL MEDICINE. 
By ROBERT J. GRAVES, M.D., M.R.1.A., 
Professor of the Institutes of Medicine in the School of 
Physic, Trinity College, Dublin. 
With Notes and a Series of Lectures. 
By W. W. GERHARD, M.D., 


Lecturer on Clinical Medicine to the University of Penn- 
sy!vania, Physician to the Pennsylvania Hospital, &c, 
1 vol. 8vo. sheep. 
Third American, from the last Dublin edition, and very 
greatly enlarged. 


“ No practitioner of medicine should be withuut it, since 
there is scarcely a disease to which the human frame is 
liable which does not receive in it some illustration, direct 
or incidental ; and as @ guide to practice, especially when 
difficulties arise, it will be found a most useful work for 
reference.” — British and Foreign Review. 


AN ACCOUNT OF 


SOME OF THE 


MOST IMPORTANT DISEASES 


PECULIAR TO 


WOMEN. 
By ROBERT GOOCH, M.D., 
SECOND EDITION. 


B.& H. have recently published, 
— AND STOKES’S PRACTICE OF MEDICINE. 
2 vols. 
GOOCH'’S PRACTICAL COMPENDIUM OF MID- 
WIFERY. 


LATHAM ON AUSCULTATION AND DISEASES OF 
THE HEART. 


— PATHOLOGICAL ANATOMY. Colored 
lates, 


*,.* Catalogues of Barrington & Haswell’s publications 
will be sent to any part of the United States. al9 3t 


IMPORTANT NEW WORK. 
THOMAS, COWPERTHWAIT & CO., 


Have now in press, and will publish in a few days 


THE 


PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE OF 
MEDICINE. 


By J. W. HOOD, M.D., of Kentucky. 


As it contains the experience of the Author in the Chro- 
nic Diseases of the A , in Stramous Habit, in Fever, 
in the various diseases of Women, in Cholera, in diseases 
of the rectum, in Gout, in Hernia, and a variety of Chronic 
diseases, with his mode of Treatment, it is particularly 
recommended to the attention of the Profession. 

THOMAS, COWPERTHWAIT & CO, 
al9 2 253 Market street, Philadelphia. 
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CHOICE NEW BOOKS. 


PUBLISHED THIS WEEK 


BY BURGESS, STRINGER & CO. 
ENVY! 


The second Book of the series denominated 


THE SEVEN CAPITAL SINS. 
By EUGENE SUE. 
Price 25 cents. 


“Pride,” the first book of this inasterpiece of the author of the “ Wandering Jew,” has already met with a highly 
gratifying reception. The plan of M. Sue is to produce seven separate books upon these heinous vices of our nature. 
The first two are out, as we see. The rest will appear at short intervals, in the order of “ Avarice,” “ Lust,” 
* Idleness,” “ Gluttony,” “ Passion.’"-—Each will be complete in itself, yet skilfully interwoven with the rest, so as to 
present, when complete, a life picture, animated and faithful, like to nothing yet seen, either in the author's own pre- 
vious writings or those of any contemporaneous pen. 


In 2 vols. 12mo., in the very best style of Printing and Paper, 


The Adventures of a Medical Student, 
By ROBERT DOUGLAS, Esq., Surgeon RN. 
Price 50 cents, Complete. 
Catlin’s Notes of Eight Years’ Travels and Residence in Europe, 
WITH HIS NORTH AMERICAN INDIAN COLLECTION. 


With Anecdotes and Incidents of the Travels and Adventures of three different Parties of American Indians, whom 
he Inuoduced to the Courts of England, France, and Belgium. 


Two volumes, 8vo. Cloth, numerous Illustrations. Price $4 00. 


MEMOIRS OF A PHYSICIAN. 
By ALEXANDRE DUMAS. 


In Parts, 25 cents each. 








NEARLY READY, 
The Oak Openings; Or, The Bee 


By J. FENNIMORE COOPER. 


2 vols. 12mo0. Price 50 cents. 
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FAST COMPLETING, 


FRANK FORESTER’S FIELD SPORTS 


Of the United States and British Provinces. 
WITH ENGRAVINGS OF EVERY SPECIES OF AMERICAN GAME, DRAWN FROM 
LIFE, BY THE AUTHOR. 
BY H. W. HERBERT, ESQ., 
Author of “ Deerstalkers,” ‘* My Shooting-Box,” Principal Contributor to 
** Hawker on Shooting,” etc., etc. 


BURGESS, STRINGER & CO., Pustisners, 


al9 tf rae re yer 222 Broadway, N. Y. 
~ THE ART JOURNAL. FRENCH BOOKS. 
PARIS EDITIONS. 


| consequence of the confusion which has frequently — 
arisen by the similarity of the names of the London | HE Subscribers would inform the Trade that they 
“ Art-Union Journal,’ and the valuable Society, * The | keep on hand, and are constantly receiving from Paris, 
Art- Union of London,” the proprietors of the Journal have | the most approved works in the various departments of 
determined to make a slight change in the title—as above. | education, embracing, History, Geography, Grammar, 
‘The work will be constantly improved, and the liberal | Rhetoric, Logic, Biography, Literature, Mythology, Natu- 
encouragement which has already been extended to it,|ral Philosophy, Chemistry, Arithmetic, Mathematics, 
will, itis hoped, be still increased. It is equally valuable | Reading Books, Phrase Books, Dictionaries, &c , &c. 
to the Artist, the Amateur, the Art-Manufactarer, and| They have also a large assortment of French works 
Man of Letters ; indeed no one can peruse it withoutderiv- | suitable for Presents, School Rewards, &c., many of 
ing benefit from it. which are illustrated with rich Engravings, plain and 
Subscriptions received by | — — bound in a new and most beautiful style. 
OHN P. RIDNER, Agent for the U.S. Iso, Foreign editions of Spanish and Italian School 

’ 497 Broadway, “ "are Union Building,” ag we and American editions, including those edited by 


Sales. 
Also a good Assortment of 


STANDARD AND LIGHT FRENCH READING. 
ROE LOCKWOOD & SON, 


m25 fp tf 411 Broadway. 


ROBERT CRAIGHEAD, 


jy23t * Art-Union Building.” PRINT ER ’ 
——— —__—_—_—__—___—_————_ |112 FULTON STREET, N. Y. 
IN PRESS. R CRAIGHEAD having replenished his Office with a 


large assortment of new and handsome is 
THE LIFE AND PUBLIC SERVICES OF pared “yo printing of every description Whe best 


1 d he most reason terms. 
JOHN QUINCY ADAMS, |Books in Foreign sn, Latin, tech, Frekah, he. 
Siath President of the United States. printed with accuracy and ich. Gentlemen residing 
By a distinguished writer, with a portrait on steel, 12mo. | their works t 











CALIGRAPHIC PAPER. 


This newly-invented Drawing Paper is calculated for 

the most minute and elaborate drawings—is easier worked 

upon, and produces more beautiful effects than any other. 
Manufactured and sold by 











hrough the press, may depend (as heretofore) 





New and Elegant Book on Astronomy. 
IN QUARTO FORM. 


JUST PUBLISHED 
By CADY & BURGESS, New York, 
SMITH’S 


ILLUSTRATED ASTRONOMY ; 


Designed for the use of the Public or Common Schools in 
the United States. Il ustrated with numerous original 
Diagrams, by Asa Smith, Principal of Public School, No. 
12, City of New York. 

“ Tt has been the object of this little Manual of Astrono- 
mical Science, to present all the distinguishing principles 
in Physical Astronomy with as few words as possible, but 
with such ocular demonstrations, by way of diagrams and 
maps, as shall make the subject easily understood. The 
letter-press descriptions and the diagrammatic illastrations 
will invariably be found at the same opening of the book ; 
and more explanatory cuts are given, and at a much less 
price than have been given in any other elementary 
Astronomy.” 

The price of this work is put at a low rate, with 
the view of . large sale. The pian is so simple and illus 

trations so complete, together with the beautiful style in 
which it is got up, that it cannot fail of an extensive intro- 
duction. Teachers and School Committees are invited to 
call and examine copies. 


CADY & BURGESS, 60 John Street, 
jy15 6t New York. 


NEW MUSIC. 
FIRTH, POND & CO. 


(SUCCESSORS TO FIRTH & HALL.) 
No. 1, FRANKLIN SQUARE, 
Dealers in Music and Musical Merchandise, 


Have just published, 

THE SYLVAN WATER WALTZ. By Robt. McKins 
try, Jr. Embellished with a beautiful lithographic 
title page, illustrative of the “ Sylvan Water” at Green 
wood Cemetery. 

THE CREOLE WALTZ. By Linden. 

THE JEWEL WALTZ. Composed by Francis Buch. 
THE ROSEBUD POLKA. By B. A. Russell. 

YEARS AGO; written by Geo. P. Morris. Adapted to a 
popular Southern Refrain, and arranged for the Piano- 
forte. By Charles E. Horn. 








Now preparing, and will be issued in a few days. 
THE FOAM OF THE ATLANTIC WAVE. Poetry and 

Music by Samuel Lover. 

All the New Music received as soon as published 
Music imported to order. Music bound. 

Copies of their Catalogue will be forwarded to any part 
of the United States, free of expense, by addressing (post- 


paid) 
FIRTH, POND & CO., 
apl5 tf No. 1 Franklin Square, New York. 


HIGH-SCHOOL DICTIONARY. 


_. A HIGH-SCHOOL 
PRONOUNCING DICTIONARY 


OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE, 


Abridged from the American Dictionary of Noah Web 
ster, LL.D. 


WITH ACCENTED VOCABULARIES OF CLASSICAL, SCRIP- 
TURE, AND MODERN GEOGRAPHICAL NAMES. 
BY WILLIAM G. WEBSTER. 


This is a neat duodecimo volume of 360 pages, and is de- 
signed to furnish for schooisa vocabulary of the more com- 
mon words which constitute the body of our languuge, 
with numerous technical terms in the sciences and arts, 
and many words and phrases from other languages, which 
are often met with in ish books, with a brief definition 
of each, Such participles, as are also adjectives, have 
been inserted immediately after their verbs, as well as 
those which are irregular, or not of easy formation, but 
mostly without definition, as their meaning may be easily 
deduced from the primitive under which they stand. Irre- 
gular plurals are given in this work, as also the plurals of 
nouns in ey, there being a great tendency even among good 
writers to mis-spell plurals of this class. Subjoined to the 
work are also accented vocabularies of Greek, Latin, and 
Scripture names, and a list of modern Geographic! 
names, their pronunciation as given by the latest au- 
tore orth hy and iation in this volume are 

ography and pronunciation in this volum 
made to correspond closely with the recent editions of Dr. 





at a distance, and unable to superintend the of | Webster’s works, issued under the editorship of Prof. 


Goodrich, of Yale College. Published and for sale by 
HUNTINGTON & SAVAGE, 





DERBY, MILLER & CO., [upon the utmost care being taken to ensure their correct- 
my6 tf Auburn, New York. 


as tf 216 Pearl street, N. York. 
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LEXICONS 


I. ENGLISH. 


Richardson (C.)—New Dictionary of the Eng- 
lish aps 2 vols. 4to. $12. s . 
Halliwell (J. O.)—A Dictionary of Archaic 
and Provincial Words, Obsolete Phrases, Proverbs, &c., 

&c. 2 vols. 8vo. $11. tui 

Johnson (Dr. 8.)—A Dictionary of the Eng- 
lish Language; to which is prefixed a History of the 
Language and an English Grammar. Verbatim, froin 
the Author’s last folio edition. 1 vol. 8vo. $7. 

Knowles (James).—A Pronouncing and Ex- 
pianatory Dictionary of the English Language. A new 
edition. 1 vol. 8vo. $2 50. : 

Worcester (Joseph E.)—A Universal and 
Critical Dictionary of the English Language ; to which 
isadded Walker's Key. 1 vol. royal 8vo. $3 50 

Reid (A.)—A Dictionary of the English Lan- 
guige; containing the Pronunciation, Etymology, and 
Explanation of All Words authorized by Eminent 
Writers. 1 vol. 12mo. $1. ne 

Webster (Noah).—A Dictionary of the Eng- 
lish Language, intended to exhibit the Origin and the 
Affinities of every English Word as far as they have 
been ascertained. 2 vols. dto. London, $10. 

Revised and enlarged by Chauncey A. 
Goodrich. 1 vol. 4to. $6. 

—— 1 vol. royal 8vo. $3 50. 

—— University Edition. 1 vol. 8vo. $1 75. 

Bartlett (J. R.)—Dictionary of Americanisms. 
A Glossary of Words and Phrases usually regarded as 
peculiar to the United States. 8vo. $2 50. 


Il. FRENCH. 


Surenne (A.)—The Standard Pronouncing 
Dictionary of the French and English Languages. 1 vol. 
12mo. 3 





Latham (R. G.)—The English Language. 

2d ed., Revised and greatly Enlarged. 1 vol. 8vo. $4 25. 

An Elementary English Grammar for the 
Use of Schools. 2d edition, 1 vol. 18mo. $1 2. 

Talbot (H. Fox).—English Etymologies. 1 
vol. 8vo. $3 50. 

Johnson (A. B.)—A Treatise on Language ; 
or, the Relation which Words bear to Things. In4 
Parts, 1 vol. 8vo. 

An Essay upon the Harmony of Langeage, 
intended principally to Illustrate that of the English 
Language. 1 vol. vo. $l. 

Holloway (William).—A General Dictionary 
of Provincialisms; “ written with a View to Rescue 
from Oblivion the fast-fading Relics of By-gone Days.” 
1 vol. 8vo. , 

Wright and Halliwell.—Reliquiae Antiquae : 
Scraps from Ancient Manuscripts, [llustrating chiefly 
Early English Literature, and the English Language. 
2 vols. 8vo. $6 50. 4 

Gwilt (Joseph).--Rudiments of a Grammar of 
the Anglo-Saxon Tongue. 1 vol. 8vo. $L 75. 

Petheram (John).--An Historical Sketch of 
the Progress and Present State of Anglo-Saxon Litera- 
ture. 1 vol. 8vo. half calf, $2 50, 

Rusk (Erasmus).—A Grammar of the Anglo- 
Saxon Tongne; with a Praxis. A new Edition. Trans- 
lated from the Danish, by B. Thorpe. 1 vol. $3 50. 

Specimens of Cornish Provincial Dialect ; 
with some [ntrodactory Remarks, and a Glossary, by an 
Antiquarian Friend. 1 vol. 12mo. $1 12. 





~ Langley (T.)—Principia Saxonica; or, an 


Introduction to Anglo-Saxon Reading. 
75 Cts. 

Davies (John).—An Estimate of the Human 
Mind; a Philosophical Inquiry into the Legitimate Ap- 
plication and Extent of its leading Faculties, as con- 
nected with the Principles and Obligations of the Chris 
tian Religion, A new edition, with large additions, ! 
vol. 8vo. $4. 


Cairus (William).—A Treatise on Moral 


1 vol. 12mo. 


New English Works 


Whiteside (Jas.)—Italy in the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury, contrasted with its Past Condition. 3 vols. $9. 
Allen (Capt., and Dr. Thomson).—Narrative 
of the Expedition to the River Niger in 1841. Plates 

and Charts, 2 vols. 8vo. $8 75. 

Lamb (Charles).—Final Memorials ; consist- 
ing chiefly of his Letters not before Published: with 
Sketches of Some of his Companions. 2 vols. $4 50. 

Chretien (Charles P.)—An Essay on Logical 
Method. &vo. $1 75. 

Waterworth (Rev. J.)\—The Canons and De- 
crees of the Sacred and CEcumenica! Council of Trent. 
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Wilson (Rev. J.)—-A French and English | 
Dictionary ; containing Full Explanations, Definitions, | 
Synonymes, Terms of Art and Science, and Rules of | 
Pronunciation in each Language. 1 vol. royal 8vo. $7. | 

Boiste (P. C. V.)—Dictionnaire Universel de | 
la Langue Frang¢ ise, avec le Latin, &c. 1 vol. 4to. 36. 

Pictorial French Dictionary, illustrated with 
seven hundred and sixty characteristic engravings on | 
wood. 1 vol. 8vo. $3. | 

Meadows.—A French and English Dictionary. | 
1 vol. 12mo. $1 25. 

The Miniature French Dictionary, in two) 
Parts, comprising all the New Words in general use. 1 | 
vol. 32mo. $1 25. | 

Rowbotham (J.)—Diamond Pocket Dictionary. | 
A new edition. 1 vol. 32mo. 75 cts. at 

Dictionnaire de l’Académie Francaise.—Six- 
iéme edition, precedée d'un discours sur ta Langue | 
Francaise, Par M. Villemain. 2 vols. large 8vo. 86. | 

Fleming and Tibbins.—Grand Dictionnaire, | 
ae et Anglais-Francaise. 2 vols, 4to. 

12. 


Ill. GERMAN. | 


Fliigel’s Complete Dictionary of the German 
and English Languages, in two parts, viz. English Ger- 
man, and German-English, adapted to the English Stu- 
dent. Third edition, with great Additions and Im- 
provements. 2 vols. 8vo. $11. | 

Abridged. 1 vol. 12mo. $2 25. 

Grieb (C. F.)—Dictionary of the German and. 
English Languages. 2 vols. royal 8vo. $9. 

Thieme (F. W.)—-English-German, and Ger- | 
man-English, Hand and School Dictionary. 1 vol. | 
Svo. $2. | 

Kaltschimdt (J. W.)—A New and Complete 


Dictionary of the English and German Languages, with 





Freedom ; containing Inquiries into the Operations of 
the Intellectual Principles in connexion generally with | 
Moral Agency and Responsibility ; but especialiy with 
Volition and Moral Freedom. 
Reid (Thomas).—Essays on the Active Pow- 
ersof the Human Mind ; and an Essay on Quantity ; and 
a Memoir of the Author, by Dagald Stewart; wit 
Notes, &c. By the Rev.G. N. Wright, M.A. 1 vol. 
8vo. $2. 
Essays on the Intellectual Powers of 
Man ; to which are annexed, an Analysis of Aristotle’s 
Jogic: with Notes, Questions for Examination, and a 
Synoptical Table of Contents. By the Rey. G. N. 
Wright, M.A. 1 vol. 8vo. $2 50. pt 


Millingen (J. G.)—Mind and Matter, illustrated 
by Considerations on yg ne be nen = and the Influ- 
ence of Temperament in the Development of the Pas- 
sions. 1 vol. 8vo. $2 75. 

Kant (Immanual).—The Metaphysic of Eth- 
ics. ‘Translated out of the original German, with an 
Introduction and Appendix, by J. W. Semple, Esq. 1 
vol. 8vo. $4 50. 

Kames (Lord).—Elements of Criticism. 
Edition, with the Author's last Corrections and Addi- 
tions. | vol. 8vo. $2, 

Mackintosh (Sir James).—Dissertation on the 
Progress of Ethical Philosophy ; with a Preface. By 





' 


2 


11th | 


VARIOUS LANGUAGES. 


two Sketches of Grammar, English and German. 1 vol. 


vo. $2 75. 

Schneider (F. W. C.)—A Complete Pocket 
Dictionary of the German and English Languages, for 
Travellers and Students. 1 vol. 12mo. $2. : 

Weber (F. A.)—New Complete Pocket Dic- 
tionary of the English and German Languages. 1 vol. 
}2ino. 81 75. 

Fosdick (David Jr.) —A German-English, and 
English-German, Pocket Dictionary. 1 vol. 12mo. $1 50. 

IV. ITALIAN. 

Baretti (Joseph).-A Dictionary of the Eng- 
lish and Italian Languages ; to which is prefixed an 
Italian and English Grammar. The fourth edition, 
corrected and improved by Charles Thompson. 2 vols. 
8vo. $8 50. ; 

Meadows (F. C.)--New Italian and English 
Dictionary, in two Parts, viz 1. Italian, and 2. English 
and Italian, with a List of Names of Countries, Proper 
Names, &c. 1 vol. I8mo. $1 59. - 
raglia (L.)—A New Pocket Dictionary of 
the Italian and English Languages, in two Parts, with 
a Compendious Elementary Italian Grammar. 1 vol. 
18mo. $1 25. 


V. SPANISH. 


Neuman and Baretti’s Dictionary of the Spa- 
nish and English Languages, wherein the words are 
correctly explained agreeably to their different meanings, 
and a great variety of Terms relating to the Arts, Sei- 
ences, Manufactures, Merchandise, Navigation, and 
Trade, elucidated. 5th edition, greatly improved by 
M. f&evane. 2 vols. 8vo. $8. 

Meadows (F. C.)—-New Spanish and English 
Dictionary. in two Parts. 1. Spanish and English, 2. 
English and Spanish. A list of usual Christian and 
Proper Names, Names of Countries, Nations, &c. 1 vol. 
lémo. $1 50. 


ISH LANGUAGE, PHILOSOPHY, &C. 


Long (George).—An Essay on the Moral 


Nature of Man. 1 vol. 12mo. $1 75. 


1 vol. 8vo. $3 50. | Social Systems.—An Outline of the various 


Social Systems and Communities which have been 
founded on the principle of Co-operation; with an In- 
troductory Essay, by the Author of * The Philosophy of 
Necessity.” 1 vol. I2mo. $2. 

|Whewell (N.)--The Elements of Morality, 
including Polity. 2 vols. 8vo. $6 50. 

Felltham (Owen).—Resolves ; Divine, Moral, 
and Political. 1 vol. I2mo. 81 50. , 

On the Nature and Elements of the Eternal 
World; or, Universal Immaterialism Fully Explained 
and Newly Demonstrated. 1 vol. 8vo. $2 50. 

Fichte (Johann G.)—The Destination of Man. 
Translated from the German, by Mrs. Percy Sinnett. 1 
vol. 12mo. $1. 

The Characteristics of the Present 

Age. Translated from the German, by William Smith. 

2 vols. 12mo. $1 75. 

The Vocation of the Scholar. 
12m0, 75 cts. > 

Green (J. H.)—Mental Dynamics : or, Ground- 
work of a Professional Education. 1 vol. 8vo. $1 12. 

Characteristics of Men of Genius ; a Series of 








1 vol. 





the Rev Wm. Munsell. 2d edition, 1 vol. 8vo. $2. 
Bosanquet (S. R.)—A New System of Logic, 


and Development of the Principles of Truth and Kea- 


soning; ajplicable to Moral Subjects and the Conduct | 


of Human Life. 1 vol. 8vo. $1 5. 


Biographical, Historical, and Critical Essays. 2 vols. 
l2mo. $3 50. 


‘Sewell (W.)—An Introduction to the Dia- 


logues of Plato. 


Guesses at Truth. By Two Brothers. Third 


1 vol. 18mo. $1 75. 


M’Cormac (Henry).—The Philosophy of Hu- | _ Edition. 2 vols. 12mo. $3 75. 
man Nature in its Physical, Lnteliectual, ‘and Moral | Humboldt (Alexandre).—Cosmos ; Sketch of 


Relations. 1 vol. 8vo. $2. 


Locke (John).—An Essay concerning Human 
Understanding. Twenty ninth Edition, with the Au- 
thor’s last Additions and Corrections; with Notes and 


Illustrations, and an Analysis of Mr. Locke’s Doctrine | 


of Ideas. 1 vol. &vo. $2. 


Moore (George).—Man and his Motives. 1 
vol. 12mo. $2 50. 


Imported per 
By Rev. J. Waterworth. To which are prefixed, Essays 
on the External and Internal History ot the Council. 
1 vol. 8vo. $3. 

Smith (Jas.)—The Voyage and Shipwreck of 
St. Paul; with Dissertations on the Sources of the 
Writings of St. Luke, and the Ships and Navigation of 
the Ancients. 8vo. maps and plates, $4. 

Haweis’ (Rev. J. D. W.) Sermons. 
i12mo. $1 50. ; 

Pulpit (The) Sermons, by Eminent Living 
Divines. Vol. 53, $2. 


Bibliotheca Londinensis ; 


1 vol. 





a Classified Index 


Imported and for Sale by D. APPLETON & CO., 200 


a Physical Description of the Universe. Translated 
under the Superintendence of Lieut.-Col. Edward 5a 
| bine, R.N. 2 vols. 12mo. $6 75. ‘ pe 
| Morell (J. D.)—On the Philosophical Ten- 
| dencies of the Age. 1 vol. &vo. $1 62. ' bu 
| Ullmann (Prof. C.)--The Worship of Genius, 
and the Distinctive Character or Essence of Christianity. 
1 vol. 12mo. $1 25. 


Steamer Acadia. 


to the Literature of Great Britain during Thirty Years. 
1 vol. 8vo. $3 75. : 

Arnold (T. K.)—An English Grammar for 
Classieal Schools. 8th edition, 125. " 
Dunn (Matthias).—A Treatise on the Win- 
ning and Working of Collieries, including numerous Sta- 
tistics and Remarks on Ventilation, illustrated with 

Pians and Engravings. &vo. $11. te: 
Andrews (Bp.)—Preces Private Quotidiane, 
Grece et Latine. 12mo. $2 50. 


Garden (Francis).—Discourses on Heavenly 
Knowledge and Heavenly Love. 8vo. $1 50. 


Broadway. 
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WASHINGTON 


CONTAINING 
AMONG MANY SURPRISING AND CURIOUS MATTERS, 


The Unutterable Ponderings of Walter the Doubter, the Dis~ 


astrous Projects of William the Testy, and the Chivalric 
Achievements of Peter the Headstrong. The three Dutch 
Governors of New Amsterdam. 


Being the only Authentic History of the Times that ever hath been or ever 
will be Published. 


By Diederich Knickerbocker. 


The Author’s New and Revised Edition. 


1 volume I2mo. elegantly printed on superfine paper, bound in cloth, $1 25. 





Original Announcement. 
From the Evening Post, November 28, 1809. 
Is this day Published 
By Inskeep & Brapvrorp, 128 Broadway, 
A History of New York, 


In two volumes, duodecimo. Price three dollars. 
Containing an Account of its Discovery and Settlement, with its Internal Policies, Manners, Customs, Wars, &c., &c. 
under the Dutch Government. 
Furnishing many curious and interesting particulars never before published, and which are gathered from various 
manuscript and other authenticated sources, the whole being interspersed with philosophical specu- 
lations and moral precepts. 
This work wis found in the chamber of Mr. Diederich Knickerbocker, the old gentleman whose sudden and myste- 
rious disappearance has been noticed. It is published in order to discharge certain debts he has left behind. 





THE SKETCH BOOK, 


New and revised edition in one volume. 
WILL BE PUBLISHED ON THE FIRST OF OCTOBER. 


*,* The succeeding volumes of Mr. Irving's works will be published on the first day of each month, until the 
whole is completed. 


Notices of the press in reference to the new, uniform, and complete edition of Mr. Irving's works. 
“ A handsowe edition of this distinguished writer's works has long been needed.”"—.American Courier. 


“ We like very well Mr. Putnam's prospectus of the Works of Washington Irving. The edition is to be revised 
and enlarged by the Author himself. The first volume of the New Series is to be Knickerbocker’s History of New 
York ; to which we may anticipate an addition of several new and curious Notes—the second volume w ill be the 
Sketch Book —and then the first volume of Columbus. With the exception of the last mentioned, each work will be 
comprised in one volume, 4 plan which we like very much, whe never it can be made practicable. ‘To the ‘ Spanish 
Legends,’ several new papers, now first collected, are to be added. 

* Besides this Series, Mr. Putnam advertises an illustrated edition of the Sketch Book, to be published in October 
next, and designed for a New Year'sgift. The engravings are to be on wood, from designs by Darley and others. 
The Knickerbocker History is also to be illustrated, and it cannot fail to afford t scope to the talents of a humorous 
artist. We confess that we know of none in this country so competent to task of illustrating this work as the 
young artist selected for the purpose, Felix Darley, some of whose designs we have had the pleasure of seeing. 
They are full of the quiet Crayonish humor peculiar to the author, and drawn with the same elegant finish and 
freedom from blemish which distinguish all his works. Until we saw these des we were incredulous as to the 
ability of any of our native artists to — illustrate the humorous passages in Irving’s writings.’"—Ev'g Mirror. 

“Itis with pleasure that we have noticed an announcement from that enterprising publisher, George P. Putnam, 
ot a new, uniform, and complete edition of the Works of Washington Irving.”—. it, Messenger. 

“ Weare happy to announce that # new, uniform, and complete edition of these admired works is about to be 
published. We congratulate the American reader on this announcement, and we have no doubt that Mr. Putnam 
will find his enterprise nobly rewarded, for never was a new edition of any works more needed than this.” — 
Literary Gazette. 


moo 


IN PRESS, and will be ready in a few days, 





Reprinted from Proof Sheets received in advance from the London Publisher, 


MILNES’ LIFE OF KEATS. 


The Life, Letters, and Literary Remains of John Keats. 


By R. MONCKTON MILNES, Esg., M.P. 
ONE VOLUME 12mo, UNIFORM WITH KEATS' POETICAL WORKS. 


PU’ NAM, Publisher, Importer, &c. 
155 Broadway, and 142 Strand, London. 


THE LITERARY WORLD. 
IRVING'S WORKS. 


Rewer 


Will be Published on FRIDAY, September 1st, 


A HISTORY OF NEW YORK, 


FROM THE 


BEGINNING OF THE WORLD TO THE END OF THE DUTCH DYNASTY; 


[August 19. 
NEW ENGLISH WORKS 


Received by late Steamers. 


Akerman (J. Y.)—An Introduction to the 
Study of Ancient and Modern Coins. 12mo. $2. 


Burke (John and J. B.)—Genealogical and 
Heraldic Dictionary of the Peerage and Baronetage of 
the British Empire, fur 1848. Royal 8vo. $11. 


Bibliotheca Londinensis; a Classified Index 
to the Literature of Great Britain during thirty years. 
Arranged from, and serving as a Key to the London 
Catalogue of Books, 1814-46. 8vo. cloth, $3 75. 


Bagster’s Analytical Hebrew and Chaldee 


Lexicon : consisting of an Alphabetical Arrangement of 
every Word and Inflection contained in the Old Testa- 
ment Scriptures, precisely as they occur in the Sacred 
Text, with a Grammatical ey by of each word and 
Lexicographical Iilustration of the Meanings. 4to. $12. 





Perspective Views of English Ecclesiastical 
Structures, with Plans on a Uniform Scale, and Letier 
press Descriptions. By R. and J. A. Brandon. 8&vo. 
cloth, $9 50. 


Bacon’s (Lord) Works, edited by Basil Mon- 
tague. 17 vols. 8vo. $45. 


Bingham’s Antiquities of the Christian Church. 
2 vols. imperial 8vo. 


Book of Costume, from the Earliest Period to 
the Present Time. By a Lady of Rank. Cuts, 8vo. 


Clark (George Lillie) —The Romance of the 


Peerage ; or, Curiosities of Family History. Portrait. 
Vol. 1, 8vo., $3. 


Cleghorn’s (Ceorge) Ancient and Modern Art, 


Historical and Critical. 2 vols. 12mo. cloth, $3 50. 


Chatto (Wm. Andrew).—Facts and Specula- 
tions on the Origin and History of Playing Cards. Iilas- 
trated by numerous Pac-Similes of Cards, plain and co- 
lored. 8vo. cloth, $6. 


Hoare (William Henry).—The Harmony of 


the Apocalypse with other Prophecies of Holy Scrip- 
tare. With Notes and an Outline of the various Inter- 
pretations. Imp. 8vo. $2 75. 


Hampden (Rt. Rev.)—Sermons preached be- 
fore the University of Oxford in the Cathedral of Christ 
Church, from 1836 to 1847. 8vo. cloth, $3 50. 


Mill (John Stuart).—Principles of Political 
Economy, with some of their applications to Social 
Philosophy. 2 vols. 8vo. $9. 


Maskell’s (Rev. W.) Holy Baptism: A Disser- 
tation. 8vo. cloth, $4 25. 


Morrison (Sir A.)—Outlines of Lectures on 
the Nature, Causes, and Treatment of Insanity. Fourth 
edition, enlarged by J. C. Morrison. Plates. 8vo $6. 


The Court and Times of James [., illustrated 
by Authentic and Confidential Letters, from various 
public and private Collections. Edited, with Introduc 
tions and Notes by the Author of “ Memoirs of sophia 
Dorothea.” 2 vols. 8vo. $8. 


Reverendi Patris Lanceloti Andrews Episc. 
Wintoniensis Preces Private Quotidiane, Grece ¢t 
Latine. 12mo. $2 50, 


Stirling (William).—Annals of the Artists of 
Spain. Plates, 3 vols. 8vo. $18. 


Tomes (John).—Course of Lectures on Dental 
Physiology and S . delivered at the Middlesex 
Hospital School of "Medicine. Plates, 8vo. $3 50. 


Vanity Fair: a Novel without a Hero. By 
William Makepeace Thackeray. With Illustrations on 
Steel and Wood, by the Author. 8vo. cloth, $5 75. 


Warwick (Eden).—Nasology; or, Hints to- 
= a Classification of Noses. Cuts, post 8vo. 


Weld’s (C. K.) History of the Royal Society ; 
with Memoirs of the Presidents, compiled from Authen- 
tic Sources. Plates, 2 vols. 8vo. $8. 


Wray (Leonard).—The Practical Sugar Plan- 
ter; a complete Account of the Cultivation and Manu- 
facture of the Sugar Cane according to the latest and 
most improved Processes. Illustrations, 8vo. $6. 


PUTNAM, Pusuisuer, Booxse.ier, &c., 





155 Broadway, and 142 Strand, London. 
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JUST PUBLISHED 
BY D. BIXBY & CO., 
Lowell, Massachusetts, 


LEAD DIS EASE 8; 


A TREATISE 


From the French of L. Tanquveret pes PLANcHEs, 
WITH NOTES AND ADDITIONS ON THE USE OF LEAD PIPE AND ITS SUBSTITUTES. 


BY SAMUEL L. DANA, M.D., LL.D. 
For Sale by Booksellers generally. ad 4t 








Just Published, 
ELEMENTS OF METEOROLOGY; 


WITH QUESTIONS FOR EXAMINATION, 
Designed for the Use of 


FIFTEENTH 
CINCINNATI TRADE SALE 


Of Books, Stereotype Plates, Bookbinders’ 
Stock, Stationery, &c. 


TO COMMENCE ON TUESDAY, October 3d, 1848. 





SCHOOLS AND ACADEMIES. 
| (PSHE Catalogue will be put to press on the Ist September, 
| and Invoices should be received a few days previous 


By JOHN BROCKELSRY, A M., : 
| to that time. Contributors at the East will confer a favor 


Professor ‘of Mathematics and Natural Philosophy in by forwarding their goods early, that they may be arrang- 


ed previous to the sale. 
Trinity College, Hartford. The Sales will be rendered within thirty days after the 
close of the sale. 
LIBERAL ADVANCES made on receipt of Goods, 
when required. 


ILLUSTRATED WITH ENGRAVINGS. 


Fire, hail, snow, and vapor; 
Stormy wind fulfilling his word. HAYDEN & WOODRUFF, 


By PRATT, WOODFORD & CO., Trade Sale Rooms, No. 230, Main st,, up Stairs, 
a5 4t New Yorkx. a5 St Successors to Haypen, Exviiot & Co. 


A New and Cheap [Illustrated Dispensatory, 
BY CHRISTISON & GRIFFITH. 


LEA & BLANCHARD, PHILADELPHIA, 


HAVE JUST ISSUED, 


A DIS PENS ATOR Y; 


OR 


COMMENTARY ON THE PHARMACOPCEIAS OF GREAT BRITAIN 
(AND THE UNITED STATES). 


COMPRISING 


THE NATURAL HISTORY, DESCRIPTION, CHEMISTRY, PHARMACY, ACTIONS, USES, AND DOSES 
OF THE ARTICLES OF THE MATERIA MEDICA. 


BY ROBERT CHRISTISON, M.D., V.P.R.S.E., &c. 
First American, from the Second Edinburgh Edition. 
WITH NUMEROUS ADDITIONS, BY R. E. GRIFFITH, M.D. 


AUTHOR OF “MEDICAL BOTANY,” KTC. 
In One large Octavo Volume of over 1000 pages, with Two Hundred and Sixteen Wood-cuts. 


_ The profession are already so well supplied with a Dispensatory in the work of Professors Wood and Bache that 
in presenting a new claimant to attention, the publishers feel that it should possess some additional attractions. Dr. 
Christison’s work is well known for its clearness, conciseness, and , and for the care with which the 
author has embodied all the new articles of the Materia Medica. It contains an immense amount of matter in the 
space of a single volume, furnished at a very low price, and is the only Dispensatory now before the profession which 
presents illustrations of the —— articles described. The additions of the editor are numerous and important. 
All the processes of the U. 8. P have been introduced, as well as a full medical, tical, and 
botanical history of all articles by our national standard which had been omitted by the author. In addi- 
tion to this, the editor has made free use of all European and American authorities on Materia Medica, among which 
may more ularly be mentioned Redwood’s Second Edition of Gray’s Sapplement to the Pharmacopeia, just 
issued, w oe supplied him — much useful information, and from which 5 ee to convey all that 
appeared to him to possess especial Te ~searacts Sings, come exten useful tables, and accounts 
of various new remedial agents not as yet mentioned in the Pharmacopeias of Great Britain or of this country. In 
addition to this, over two hundred wood-cuts have been introduced, illustrative of articles of the Materia Medica, 
while, notwithstanding the immense amount of matter contained in this large volume, and its neat execution, its price 
has been put so low as to place it within the reach of all to whom it may prove useful. 














_— ae 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED, 
GARDNER'S MEDICAL CHEMISTRY, for Students. One handsome royal 12mo. volume, with illustrations. 
SARGENT’S MINOR SURGERY. 1 vol. Royal 12mo. 
WILLIAMS'S PATHOLOGY ; OR, PRINCIPLES OF MEDICINE, by Clymer. A much improved edition. 1 


MAYNE’S DISPENSATORY AND FORMULARY, by Griffith. 1 volume, 12mo. 
BIRD'S ELEMENTS OP NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 1 vol. royal 12mo. ald 


THE LITERARY WORLD. 








a 


FRENCH BOOKS. 


JUST RECEIVED FROM PARIS, 
A LARGE SELECTION 


or 


STANDARD AND VALUABLE 
FRENCH BOOKS, 


New and elegant Editions, 


And for Sale 


BY BARTLETT & WELFORD, 
7 Astor House, Broadway, 


INCLUDING 
LAMARTINE.-—Histoire des Girondins. 8 vols. 12mo. 
$7. 


AUG. THIERRY.—C2uvres Completes. 8 vols. 12mo. $6 

THIERS.—Histoire de Ia Revolution Francais. 8 vols. 
12mo. $7. 

DUMAS (ALEXANDER).—(CKovres de. 28 vols. 14. 

V. COUSIN.—Cours de |’Histoire de la Philosophie Mo- 
derne. 8 vols. 12mo. $7. 

BALZAC. -Les CZuvres de. 16 vols. 12mo. $12. 

GEORGE SAND.—(CEuvres de. 16 vols. 12mo. $14. 

BERANGER.—(CEuvres Completes, splendidly illustrated. 
2 vols. 8vo. $7 50. 

MEMOIRS DE DUC DE 8ST. SIMON, sur Louis XIV. et 
la Regence. 20 vols. 12mo. portraits, $17 50. 

VILLEMAIN.—Les CEuvresde. New edition. 8 vols 
12mo. $7. 


CRETINEAU JOLY.—lHlistoires des Jesuites. 6 vo’, 
12mo. $5 25. 
And a great variety of other Works, at extremely mode- 
rate prices, including the Standard and more modern 
Authors, at 75 and 87 cts. per volume. je 24tf 





The subscribers respectfully call attention to 
LIPPINCOTT’S EDITIONS OF 


THE HOLY BIBLE; 

Printed in the best manner, with beautiful type, on the finest 
sized paper, and bound in the most splendid and subst. 
tial styles. Warranted to be correct, and equal to the 
best English edition, at much less price. To be had with 
or without plates, the publishers having supplied them- 
selves with over twenty steel engravings, by the first 
artists. 


BAGSTER’S COMPREHENSIVE BIBLE, 





Royal Quarto, 
[n neat, plain binding, EL from $3 to $5 
“ Turkey Morocco, extra, gilt edges ‘ “ 6to 12 
* - Mg with splendid Plates, “ 10to ly 


“ «~~ Beveled side, gilt clasps and Illumi- 
nations, . " “ I5to % 


THE CROWN QUARTO BIBLE, 
The Bible, without note or comment. Universally admitted 
to be the most beautiful Bible extant. 
In neat, plain binding, - from $3 to $5 
“ Turkey Morocco, gilt edges, . ° ‘ “ 6to 12 
et Re ” with splendid Steel Engrav- 
to 15 


I5to 25 
Wto 50 


SUPER ROYAL OCTAVO BIBLE, 


]® neat, plain binding, . . from 1 75 to 2 50 
“Turkey Morocco, giltedges, . ‘ 2 50 to 5 00 
es. - with splendid steel en- 


ings, . M ° 
“ «clasps, é&c., with plates and illumina- 
i 


tions, . ° . ° . 
“ rich velvet, with richly gilt ornaments, 


gravings. . . 

a clasps, &c., with plates and 
iliuminations, . ; 

“ rich velvet, with richly gilt ornaments, 12 00 to 20 00 


THE 18mo. OR PEW BIBLE. 
: wD ce 


In neatplainbinding . . . nts to I 00 
“ {mitation, gilt edge . ‘ : $1 CO w 1 50 
“ Turkey, super extra mpeety 175 to 2% 
 & “ with clasps 2 WO to 3 75 
“ Velvet, richly gilt ornaments 3 50 to 8 00 


A beautiful Pocket Edition, 32mo. with large 
type, and steel plates. : 


In neat, plain binding gee - Scents to 1 00 
“ tacks, or pocket-book style - 38 “* 0100 
“ roan, imitation, gilt edge ° - 100 “ wl 
“ Turkey, super extra ° - .- 15 * w2e200 
“ “ “ “ gilt clasps : 2 50 “ to 3 50 
“ Velvet, with richly gilt ornaments 300 “ to 700 


J. P. LIPPINCOTT & CO., 
; Philadelphia. 
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680 
BANGS, 
FORTY-EIGHTH NEW 


RICHARDS & 


THE LITERARY WORLD. 


PLATT’S 
YORK TRADE SALE, 


TO BE COMMENCED, 


THE STATIONERY 


AND PAPER SALE, 


ON FRIDAY, THE 25th AUGUST, AT 8 O'CLOCK, P. M. AND TO BE CON- 
TINUED ON SATURDAY AND MONDAY. 


THE STEREOTYPE PLATES AND COPPER PLATES, 
ON MONDAY MORNING, 28th AUGUST. 


THE ENGLISH 


INVOICES, 


ON MONDAY AFTERNOON, 28th AUGUST, AND 


TH 


EREGULAR BOOK SALE 


ON TUESDAY MORNING, 29th AUGUST, 


AND TO BE CONTINUED DAILY IN THE ORDER OF THE CATALOGUE. 


Ne ee a a me 


oe 


The CATALOGUES are now ready and will be furnished to any of the Trade who do not receive them, on appli- 


cation at the store, 204 Broadway. 


CLASSICAL BOOKS. 


HE subscribers would call the attention of Classical 
Teachers and Students to the following List of Books 
adapted to their wants :— 

AINSWORTH’S LATIN DICTIONARY. 8vo. The 
Cheapest Latin Lexicon published in the country, and 
suited to all the wants of the Student. 

ANTHON’S ABRIDGMENT OF AINSWORTH’S 
Latin Dictionary ; containing all the Words of the larger 
Lexicons, and es only in the Quotations and KRefer- 
ences, on account of size and price: particularly suited to 
beginners, and for Ladies’ Seminaries. 

KINGSLEY'S TACITUS. 

JACOBS’S LATIN READER. 

CORNELIUS NEPOS. The neatest and mostcomplete 
edition of this Author, Published in this country. 

LEVERET’S NEW LATIN TUTOR, 

SMART’S TRANSLATION OF HORACE. The 
works of Horace, translated literally into English Prose, 
for the use of those who are desirous of Acquiring and 
Recovering a competent Knowledge of the Latin Lan- 


e. 
—_ URIAH HUNT & SON, 


Booksellers and Publishers, 
né tf 44 North Fourth st. Philad. 





oy J 
STEREOTYPE FOUNDRY. 
HE subscriber having been for many years engaged in 
the above business, and done work for most of the 
principal Publishers in this city, feels confidence in calling 
the attention of others to his Establishment, where punc- 
tuality and despatch, combined with al) the requisites of 
= workmanship, may be depended upon. Prices as 
avorable as in any other Foundry. 

N. B.—Reference is made to the following Publishers 
who have had ample opportunity of corroborating the 
above :— 

Wiley & Putnam. 

Robert Carter. 

M. H. Newman & Co. 

Harper & Brothers. 

Roe Lockwood & Son. 


M. W’. Dodd. 
Baker & Scribner. 
Lewis Colby & Co, 
Daniel Fanshaw. 
Gates & Steadman. 


8. 8. & W. Wood R. Craighead. 

Collins & Brother. H. & 8.Raynor. 

Paine & Burgess. C. 8. Francis & Co. 
Tract Society W. E. Dean. 








ICHARD C. VALENTINE, 45 Gold Street, New 
York, having furnished his Srereotyre Founrpry 
with materials for executing orders in every branch of his 
business, solicits a continuance of the liberal patronage he 
has heretofore received. 

His facitities for o—— heavy works at short 
notice and for executing THEMATICAL Works, and 
Works in Fortien Lanovaces, with e 
accuracy, are believed not to be surpassed by of any 
similar establishment in the country. 

Jobs of every description executed on the most favorable 


Specimens of work will at all times be furnished, and 
references given to the most respectable publishers in the 
United States. 


a5 f 
RUDOLPH GARRIGUE, 
FOREIGN BOOKSELLER, 
Vo. 4, Barclay Street, 


ASTOR HOUSE. 


LIST OF RECENT IMPORTATIONS. 
SCHOMBURGK (R.)—Reisen in Britisch-Guiana in den 
dahren 1840-44.—Nebst einer Fauna und Flora Guiana’s 
nach Voriagen von Johannes Miiller, Ehrenberg, Erich- 


Karte. Vol. 1, Leipzig, 1847, 2 vols. $15. 


SCHUBERTH (G. H. von)—Reise in das Morgenland ia 
— 1836-37. Erlangen 184, 3 vols. bound. 


WHEATON (HENRY).—Elements du droit international. 
Leipzig, 1848, 2 vols. $3 50. 


SAVIGNY (F. C. von).—System des heutigen Romischen 
Rechts. 6 vols. Berlin, 1840-48, $12 50. 


TALVJ (MRS. EDW. ROBINSON).—Geschichte der 
Colonisation von Neu-England. Von der ersten Nieder- 
lassungen daselbstim Jahre 1607, bis zur Emfihrung der 
Provinzialverfassung von Massachusetts im Jahre 1692. 
— a Karte von Neu-England. Leipzig, 1847, 

und, $3. 


RANKE (L.)—Neun Biicher Preussischer Geschichte. 
Berlin, 1848, vol 1, $1 75. 


LUBEN (A.)—Volistindige Naturgeschichte der Sa 
thiere mit zahlreichen Abbilddungen auf 138 n. 
Eilenburg, 1848, bound, $10. 


SCHLEGEL (FR. v.) Simmtliche Werke. %te Ausgabe 
Wiln, 1846, 15 vols. bound, $18 75. 


MULLER (K. O.)—Kleine Deutsche Schriften. 2 vols. 
Breslau, 1847, bound, $6 25. 





Handbuch der Archeologie der Kunst. 3te Aufl. 
von F. G. Weicker. Breslau, 1848, bound, $3 50. 


MULLER (JULIUS).—Die christliche Lehre von der 
Stinde. 2 vols. Bresluu, 1844, $5 50. 


ROSEN MULLER (E. F. C.)—Seholia in Vetus Testamen- 
tum in compendium redacta. 6 vols. bound, $21. 


GESENIUS LEXICON manuale Hebraicum et Chaldat- 
cum in Veteris ‘lestamenti libros. Editio 2da. ab auctore 
ipso adornata atque ab A Th. Hoffmann recognita. 
Lipsie, 1847, bound, $4 75. my20 tf 


JOHN QUINCY ADAMS. 


A BOOK FOR EVERY YOUNG MAN IN AMERICA. 


JUST PUBLISHED, 
THE LETTERS OF 


JOHN QUINCY ADAMS TO HIS SON 


ON THE BIBLE AND ITS TEACHINGS. 


In one elegant miniature volume of one hundred and 
twenty-eight pages. Price 374 cents. 











Orders from the trade ully solicited. 
Published and for sale by booksellers generally. 
DERBY, MILLER & CO. 
my6 tf Auburn, New York. 


son, Klotzsch, und Andern. Mit Abbilddungen und | 


[August 19. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


_—— 


MANUFACTURER’S WAREHOUSE 
91 Jon Srreett, cornn&R or Gorn, 


New York. 


The success of Joseph Gillott’s Steel Pen has been un- 
PARALLELED. The annual sale, reaching now ONE 
HUNDRED AND TWENTY MILLIONS, proves con- 
clusively the favor with which it has been received by 
both the AMERICAN AND ENGLISH PUBLIC. Its 
combination of pvrasitiry with £Lasticity, adaptation 
in its many qualities to the various styles of hand 
writing, and its comparative cheapness, are the acknow 
ledged characteristics of this inimitable Pen. 


A large and complete stock constantly on hand on cards 
and in boxes, of one gross each, consisting in part of 


PRINCIPALITY. 


EXTRA FINE AND MEDIUM POINTS. 


CALIGRAPHIC. 





ON BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED CARDS 


WASHINGTON | PEN, 


ON ILLUMINATED CARDS, FINE POINTS. 


PATENT DAMASCUS, 
PERUVIAN, 


NEW YORK FOUNTAIN. 
These are adapted to moderate strength of 
Hand Writing. 


PATENT MAGNUM BONUM. 


DOUBLE DAMASCUS EAGLE. 
For Bold and rapid writing, 
Embossing, §c. 


VICTORIA 
AND 


CROTON. 


The most popular Pens—for a light and 


Sine hand.. 


The Cards of the Croton comprise str 
beautiful views of the Croton 
Water- Works. 


_———— 


LADIES’ PEN; SCHOOL; AMERICAN. 
PRINCE ALBERT ; QUEEN’S OWN: 
BARONIAL; LITHOGRAPHIC, 


AND MAPPING. 








A large assortment of cHeAp Pens in boxes. 
Holders of every description, &c. 
HENRY OWEN, Agent 





jyi tf 





